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Our schooling system is clearly upon the nerves of the people. 
Some say the subjects taught are at fault; some say the trouble is 
with the methods. Others claim that the system rests upon the 
false dogmas of an outworn pedantry. All these conjectures, possi- 
bly, are correct. 


At any rate it is certainly a most singular fact that our 


educational system quite generally is operated by a primitive prin- 
ciple which every other great force of civilization has now at 
least partially abandoned. For illustration, ships were formerly 
operated by wind externally pushing against the sails; now the 
steamship, generating its own power within itself, has largely 
taken the place of the primitive windjammer. 

The analogy may be followed far and wide. In government 
all people were once compelled to act by a force external to them— 
the authority of a monarch; now under the rapid extension of 
democracy the operating power is developed from the self-generat- 
ing initiative of each citizen. In religion formerly beliefs were 
forced upon the people by external authority; now, at least in 
democracies, each individual generates his own religious beliefs. 
In social organization formerly people were controlled by heredi- 
tary classes; now social movements represent the combination of 
self-acting individuals. In industry the workman for centuries 
was under the complete direction of the employer; now many many 


*In his book “What Is Education,” Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore mentions 
Dr. Burk’s work in the San Francisco State Normal School as “the greatest 
work of educational reconstruction ever undertaken in this country.” 
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large industries are being operated upon the principle that the 
intelligent initiative of the workman is the chief capital of both 
employer and employee. In art and music no attempt except in 
school has ever been made to exert external force; its products 
have ever been the fruits of internal self-generation. 

These analogies might be followed indefinitely. The advance 
of civilization has been from the primitive principle of external 
force toward the use of the self-generated dynamism within the 
individual. Indeed biological evolution itself is a most perfect 
illustration of this transition. ‘The lower organisms are moved 
by the tropisms of light, heat, gravity, etc., acting externally upon 
them. With evolutionary development, the nervous system be- 
comes a generating dynamo of energy within the individual; and 
finally in the highest animal forms, especially man, these dynamos 
have been provided with mechanisms, closely analagous to storage 
batteries, by which the generated energy is reservoired for titanic 
discharges. 

Our schooling system, however, has retained the crude prin- 
ciple of windjamming ships. That the schooling system should 
be a conspicuous laggard in using the newer principle seems even 
more remarkable in view of the fact that education, outside of 
school, has always used internal dynamism. 

Boccacio tells us of Cymon, a lazy lout, indifferent, ignorant 
and swinish, who chanced to find a sleeping beauty in the woods. 
Eros seized him and in pursuit of his passion, he became clean, 
adorned his person, zealously rehabitated himself, learned man- 
ners, acquired wisdom, earned his living and finally by courage 
and mental ingenuity, won his lady-love and lived happily ever 
afterward. 

The story is true to humanity; nine out of ten of us go 
through the same process. The instinctive stimulus is not to be 
set off by logical reason, argument, inducement nor by any form 
of external compulsion. Once a goal is established it gathers 
force from the reservoirs of associated complexes—those for 
example of home building, jealousy of competitors, personal 
adornment, protection of the object of affection. With these 
dynamic energies united in the pursuit of one goal, obstructions are 
forced aside resistlessly, the nerve energy rises into higher and 
hitherto undeveloped centers—fluency of language, poesy, ideal- 
ization, altruism, chivalry, philosophizing, logical reasoning. The 
subject becomes supersensitively teachable. The man _ grasps 
eagerly at any means held out to him by which he may reach 
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his goal—hard labor for home-making, knowledge and training 
necessary in a bread winning occupation, calling into use powers 
in the furthest recesses of the intellect. 

This principle of dynamic energy exposes the folly and 
futility of attempting to prescribe the processes of education, and 
the greater folly of attempting to construct, through schooling, 
artificial mechanisms to take its place. It reveals its tremendous 
superiority over any energy extermal force or inducement can 
produce. Feats of physical strength, of ingenuity and of dis- 
covery are accomplished witout seeming effort. Barriers of 
opposition, ignorance, and tradition are swept aside. Realms 
of mental powers previously unknown, undeveloped and unsus- 
pected become flowing rivers of resistless energy, creating a neces- 
sity for an explanation in such terms as intuition, inspiration, genius, 
supernormal, etc. 

We have in this principle of dynamism, the key of civiliza- 
tion’s progress from the government exacted by thou shalt, to 
intelligent conduct regulated by justice and human feeling; from 
the superstitions imposed by authority to faiths generated by 
human religious instincts; from slave labor motivated by the knout 
to workmanship by self initiative. 

Instead of education by the forces which nature has provided, 
our school system undertakes to create artificial paths in the 
nervous system—a project as impossible as to provide a tree 
with artificial roots and artificial sap for the growth of leaves 
and fruit. This system was put together in monarchial times. 
It is a replica of the military monarchy. As the monarch cen- 
tered in himself all thinking, all initiative, all projects of his 
serfs, so the school authorities center in themselves all initiative, 
all direction of students’ mental activities, all formulation of the 
goals of study.. As nothing was sought from the serfs except 
unthinking obedience without knowledge of ultimate purposes, so 
in the school system nothing is expected from the students except 
to be submissively obedient, to come to mental attention at word 
of command, and to marshal their faculties in this or that way as 
directed. Personal motive or self-initiative are necessarily sup- 
pressed. It is a strange anachronism that the schooling mechanism 
for training men to be serfs, should have been passed down, un- 
changed by tradition, to become the schooling system of American 
democracy for the training of free born, thinking, self-responsible, 
government-making citizens of the twentieth century. Yet this 
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fact stares at us complacently in nearly all forms of our schooling 
from the kindergarten throu; iniversities. 


The 1001 au udent shall learn, 
the metes ana be | tools, method of 
study, sources, s which the student 
should pursue. With ve n elaborated 
systems for enforcing length of time-service in attending lectures 


and recitations; themes, paraphrases, digests, notebooks of texts” 


and laboratory tasks; examinations to test accuracy of memory, 
promotions,, graduations, degrees. ‘Throughout it all the student 
is little more than a mechanical automaton. His only purpose is 
to perform the exacted tasks in a manner to meet the approval 
of his directing instructor. ‘The highest virtue that the student 
may possess is submissive obedience to the end that the external 
propulsion may act upon him without frictional resistance. No 
opportunity is offered for dynamism to transform this putative 
automaton into a living shaper of his own destiny. 

Such devices do not produce education. They produce what 
visibly they appear to seek—units. A hired laborer, hoeing in a 
vineyard, has as his personal goal his wage; not the learning of 
the relation of soil cultivation to productivity; and all he gets is 
his wage, not the relation of soil cultivation to productivity. It is 
only the vineyard’s owner whose goal is productivity, who learns 
the meaning of soil cultivation. Judy O’Grady working for the 
Colonel’s lady, seems singularly stupid and wasteful and utterly 
lacking in artistic sense of household arrangements. Yet the same 
Judy, but no longer O’Grady, in her own home, is mentally alert, 
thrifty and no more lacking in artistic sense than her “sister under 
the skin,” the Colonel’s lady. It is merely a question of what goal 
we work for. So students going through college exactions with 
units for their goal, get units, not intelligence. Children baiting 
their hooks for minnows do not catch whales. The professor 
lectures to his half somnolent class; and his students, having no 
personal goals to which his information is a means, would be wholly 
somnolent were it not for the necessity of later giving back to the 
professor enough of his words to secure their units. 

But the worst is yet to come. External force may compel or 
induce another person to perform certain muscular acts, to sit at 
physical attention, to read words and even to memorize phrases to 
some extent. But memorizing is the limit of possibility of educa- 
tion by the windjamming principle. We may compel a student to 
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memorize Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, but we can not force or 
induce him to feel the emotions of it, much less to write anything 
expressing this emotion. Indeed by no force even of our own wills 
can we do either of these things. ‘The mainsprings of the emotions, 
of reasoning and of all of the higher mental processes used in in- 
vention, discovery, patriotism, sympathy, love, or any character 
formation can not be set off by compulsion, either external or 
internal. These mainsprings can only be touched by the involun- 
tary, instinctive processes. Present educational mechanisms here 
meet a stone wall of resistance. Never by compulsion from with- 
out, nor by will from within was discovery or invention ever made, 
poem ever written, real picture ever painted, true song ever sung, 
wrong ever righted, heart ever stirred or soul ever saved. Such in- 
spirations are called forth solely by the dynamic forces. Our 
school mechanisms have not the high gear necessary to reach these 
states of mind. 

The college makes no effort to use the student’s personal goal 
as an energizer of dynamism; no attempt is made to offer materials 
and tools special to this goal nor to shape them to the student’s 
special purpose. On the contrary he is given certain elixirs famed 
as general mental tonics to develop faculties of reasoning, memor- 
izing, imagination, etc. ‘They are prepared according to a set 
formula, and all students, regardless of individual variation, native 
gift, need, or deficiency, as the theory was expounded by the late 
Professor Squeers, must take them. ‘Their virtues are admittedly 
matters of faith, for these virtues are not demonstrable to the 
carnal mind. Indeed their potency is fiercely denied by everyone 
who has ever approached them in any frame of mind except 
unquestioning faith by tradition. It must be admitted however that 
they do have certain qualities peculiar to the best philtres—the 
taste of them is something not to be forgotten and their odor ts 
that of a freshly-opened mediaeval burial vault. Since the student’s 
own dynamic goals, if he brought any with him, have been left 
at the outer threshold, the college offers him a series of artificial 
rewards or punishments for good or bad behavior respectively. For 
the submissive, obedience in retracing the beaten paths of scholarly 
custom and memorizing is rewarded by gilt stars for the infants 
in arms and by high marks, promotions, units, graduation honors, 
degrees and colored robes for the older infants of arrested develop- 
ment. For the intractable, lazy, and indifferent, there are no stars, 
no promotions, no units, no degrees, but low marks, dismissals, 
disgrace and oblivion. 
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Since such frumpery has not the voltage power to arouse 
mental powers higher than memory, the student memorizes words 
to win the gew-gaws. Unless the subject matter in the school 
course is a stepping stone to some visible life goal, students can 
have no real motive in studying except to get units and be done with 
it. Thus, limited to the ranges of memory work, our colleges have 
developed labyrinths of paraphrasing, digests, lectures, recitations 
and other contrivances for echoing others’ words. The lecturers 
and teachers of texts ask no originality nor pursuit of personal 
goals. Rather do they prefer the return echoes of their own 
phrases. The tens of thousands of themes and theses representing 
the high-water mark of our schooling efforts are annually and 
deservedly consigned to the waste basket of oblivion. In view of 
the human intelligence observable in the world outside the colleges 
it is not conceivable that the weak mentality, thus exposed by our 
college theses are indicative of a general degeneracy of the human 
mind. But this weak mentality does demonstrate beyond quibble 
that college conditions do not call into activity those dynamic forces 
by which education can become productive. 

Sincere protests will doubtless be made to these sweeping con- 
tentions. Many will rise to testify that they have personally known 
many instances of college students whose minds were dynamically 
aroused. Let these exceptions be admitted. But are they pro- 
duced by college mechanism, or in spite of it? Fish, upon their way 
to the breeding ground swim up-stream, not by virtue of the down- 
current but in spite of it. The majority of students who enter col- 
lege have done so impelled by impulses already aroused by out- 
side stimuli. Without knowing just specifically how the college 
studies are going to help them to their goals they are sustained by 
faith. They soon become enmeshed in the paraphernalia of the 
artificial mechanism and it is only a surviving minority, in the 
traditional courses, who do not sink in the business of recording 
echoes for the sake of units. Nevertheless there ts much in the 
physical properties of the college—libraries, apparatus and leisure; 
and there is much in the social properties—comradeship, personality 
of instructors (stripped of pedantry) which stimulates dynamism. 
These favorable features may make a wretched condition better; 
but they must not be used to throw dust in our eyes to prevent our 
recognition of the wretchedness of the essential conditions. 

It may be further admitted that the college units, marks, 
progress by time service, degrees and other petty frumpery do 
indeed enable many of the incompetent, and also those not stirred by 
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dynamism, to work for these insignia. It certainly can not be 
contended that these deceiving devices do more than to conceal the 
mental nakedness of these unfortunates. Must we hamstring the 
competent to the end of blinding ourselves regarding the incompe- 
tent ? 

By making units, degrees and pedantic honors the visible 
rewards of schooling, we have developed in the college world a 
piffling system of cheap symbols wholly detached from any realities 
symbolized. Faculty and students deal with one another in terms 
of these symbols, wrangling and haggling like fishmongers over 
due payment. The realities behind the symbols no longer have 
existence. By common consent studies are regarded as arbitrary 
exactions to which no sane student would submit, were it not to 
obtain his units and marks. The realities symbolized have fallen 
into disrepute. Appointments, promotions, salaries and prefer- 
ments hinge upon the possession of these symbols, not upon effi- 
ciency. Morons, with the good memorizing powers which morons 
usually have, outrank as an actual rule supernormal field generals. 
Students race halfway around the earth attending summer schools 
here and there in order to collect rare or popular echoes, record 
them in their note books, and later exchange them for units accord- 
ing to collegiate rates of exchange. Our college students have be- 
come not seekers of truth but unit collectors; degrees are not 
insignia of competency but the exchange symbol of a certain sum 
of units; the college is a degree factory and college education a 
phantasmagoria of a pedantry inebriated by its own follies. 

Radical reconstruction of our schooling system is imperative. 
We must build a new system which deals with realities. Experience 
wisely warns however that once discussion is shifted from criticism 
of the old to reconstruction of the new, the supporters of the old 
will attempt to turn defeat into victory by proceeding to attack any 
proposed plan of reform upon the ground of its infeasibility. Let 
us then first fight to a final finish the issue whether or not we can 
go on with the present system. If not, reconstruction is the only 
alternative. 

When finally we are convinced of the futility of the existing 
system and are concerned only with reconstruction, it would seem 
that the following general specifications must be met in any plan of 
reconstruction : 

1. Our first concern must be to use, for purposes of education, 
the dynamic energy within the student. The stimulus which sets 
off the titanic dynamism seems always to be some goal or purpose, 
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instinctively established, under conditions of freedom, never by 
external force, exercise of will power and, at least rarely in youth, 
by logical argument or even clearly conscious motive. 

2. Once the goal is established there is nothing much left to 
the problem of methods of teaching. The pedagogic methods we 
have are the artificial contrivances which have been used to compel 
education in the absence of sufficient propelling force. This goal 
in most cases will need transformation through indirect guidance. 
For in its first form, it usually is elemental, crude, self-centered and 
associated with the powerful instincts of most ancient activity. 
From these elemental, ancestral channels, the energy must be 
switched into the higher channels of modern civilization; out of a 
Horatius we must create a Hamlet and go further. There is not 
much that can be done by direct control, for dynasmism has its own 
methods hidden in the evolutionary paths of development of the 
nervous system, from archaic barbarism to modern civilization. 
These paths have never yet been traced by psychologist or peda- 
gogue. But we can assist the process by providing conditions, both 
for securing the elemental dynamism and also for switching the 
irresistible current into higher channels of modern purposes. ‘That 
there are such channels and such switches can not be questioned 
for we see the processes in operation in life outside the school 
all around us. We need simply to make similar conditions in the 
colleges and schools. 

3. The system of education necessarily must be individual. 
God made children different one from the other, and any plan of 
education must be shaped to meet this fact. There may be studies 
but no fixed course of study for all; a student dynamically stimu- 
lated learns, but he can not be taught; he may be indirectly guided 
but he can not be directed. ‘There may be lectures but each must 
be framed to tell students what they want to know, not what the 
lecturer without regard to their purposes would like to tell them. 
There must be books for reference, but no texts for exaction. 
There may be forums for discussion but no recitations for inquisi- 
tion. There need be no graduation and there must be none re- 
quiring a fixed standard for all. The time used in pursuing a 
study will vary with different students, each according to his 
measure. 

4. We can have no assurance that the physical limits of the 
college will be restricted to the college grounds. Expediency may 
compel the extension of the college walls to include the world, all 
ages, sexes and previous conditions of servitude, all purposes of 
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service in any field. For many, the goals may best be stimulated 
not upon college grounds, but in the field, at the forge, on the 
sea, upon land, in the social melting pot, in the books of life as 
well as in the books of printed symbols. 

5. Some may not be stimulated to any purpose by any condi- 
tion. Here then is work for the doctors of body and mind—not 
for constables, judges, juries of pedants or knights of the thumb- 
screw. 

6. Probably a large part of our existing subjects and courses 
of study, based upon the limitation to memory, must be torn down. 
There may be little beyond the tools of reading, speaking and writ- 
ing and the few basal facts of social, moral and commercial usage 
which every living soul should hold in ready memory. We can 
improve our college system by releasing probably ninety per cent 
of the present exacted memory subjects. Matters most essential 
to an individual’s goal will be remembered without memorizing. 

The clogging point in our educational log-jam today is with- 
out doubt the college. Here is the embattled stronghold of tradi- 
tion. Because the college is the topmost part of the educational 
system its attitude commands the traditional respect of the people. 
But it is ages behind the times and by its preparatory requirements 
it forces its mediaevalism upon the secondary school. No thinking 
man or woman seriously questions this. It is evident everywhere, 
strikingly evident. Something, therefore, must be done to set free 
the obstructions in the upper institution of learning. The current 
of reform in education cannot run with necessary force until the 
log-jam in the college gives way. What is needed is the courage 
of some first-grade college to break with tradition and set the logs 
rolling. Here is opportunity for the Great Adventure. Which one 
of our colleges has the vision to see it? 


WHAT COLLEGE WOMEN CAN DO FOR BETTER 
MOTION PICTURES 


Orrin G. Cocks, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 


College women of this country are becoming intensely in- 
terested in the effect the motion picture is producing upon audiences 
everywhere and they have been startled into a realization that this 
humble amusement agency has come up out of obscurity, and ranks 
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now in importance and in effect with the stage, the library, the 
newspaper and the magazine. 

We must all recognize that the motion picture is a leisure- 
time activity. It is also a commercial recreation of national scope 
which has been left almost entirely in the hands of business com- 
panies who are furnishing entertainment to the people for com- 
mercial gain. It is startling to realize that in fifteen years it has 
attracted the attention of all kinds of people of all grades of society 
and of all ages. Your children and mine go to see the pictures. 
You and I also have gone, first out of curiosity and finally from 
a recognition that this agency is thoroughly entertaining, thrill- 
ing and almost compelling. 

When we find that the motion picture attracts one-seventh of 
the population of a city like New York daily, and one-fifth of the 
people of a cultured city like Hartford, we must call it a power- 
ful national force. The people of these cities are not being fooled 
or hoodwinked. ‘The motion picture is wholesome as well as in- 
teresting. ‘Those phases of it which are criticised are the exception 
rather than the rule. ‘They are the necessary elements in the de- 
velopment of a vital force which must come to the surface and 
be recognized before they are purged away. All those who are 
interested in the sources of education, the influences which work 
for the development of character, the methods by which social 
ideas are propagated and the influences creating ethical convictions 
must make a thorough study of the motion picture. It lays hold 
of the mind without conscious mental processes, it shoots in through 
the eye and strikes its mark in the brain. Perhaps its influence is 
all the more subtle because of the presentation of an argument 
without any of the ordinary forms of discussion. The thrill of 
the story holds the attention, the social or ethical argument is 
accepted as a matter of course. From the very nature of the un- 
spoken drama it must lay bare facts which arrest the attention and 
provoke questions. ‘These are the reasons for the universal discus- 
sion regarding methods of regulation of this great social and moral 
exponent. 

‘The excitement becomes fervid when we consider the influence 
of the picture on the child and those who are growing out of 
childhood into manhood and womanhood. It is altogether important 
for those who are interested in childhood to become students of 
the effects of motion pictures as well. For let us freely acknowledge 
that it is possible that informal influences may be quite as effective 
as the formal influence of college, school, church and home. The 
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ideas suggested through the film may coincide with those presented 
in these institutions by skilled teachers, or they may set minds and 
characters moving in an entirely different direction. 

It may be worth while to note the tremendous power of the 
motion picture in presenting ideas. At the same time that a motion 
picture is released in New York some fifty or seventy-five similar 
copies are started in circulation among audiences in all parts of 
the country. Within six months an idea which has been in the 
minds of a few may be the property of the rank and file of 
5,000,000 people from Maine to California. Motion pictures ordi- 
narily have during their life, audiences varying from 750,000 to 
15,000,000 people. In very truth the motion picture is a force to 
be reckoned with. 

It is surprising that so few studies have been made of the 
leisure-time interests and activities of young people. This is also 
true both of young men and women who are studying or working. 
Do you know what they do, where they go, what they want, who 
their associates are, what influences are moulding them while they 
play, how their demands shall be met in wholesome ways? All 
these subjects which lie behind the lure of the motion picture must 
be studied. All young people are playing and this classification in- 
cludes those in whom we are especially interested, our own boys 
and girls as well as those who live on the other side of town or 
the other side of the country. Because of a woeful ignorance both 
of the desires of young people and of the needs of the motion 
picture we have allowed to grow up a condition which is funda- 
mentally unhealthy. We have permitted children of all ages to 
flock to the motion picture with its cheap admission to see all kinds 
of films, suitable or unsuitable, although it is true that most motion 
pictures have been prepared and circulated for the 80 per cent of 
adults rather than the 20 per cent of young people under sixteen. 

There must be a psychological reason for the anpeal of the 
motion picture. It is not simply because it is cheap nor Lecause 
it reeks with dramatic and emotional excitement. It has been 
dropped down before the masses of the people who heretofore have 
been starved of amusemnt. These people have lacked initiative in 
creating group pleasures and therefore have received the motion 
picture gladly. They have come forth daily from the work of life 
and have sought passive amusement. This they have found in 
the darkened theatre where they have had their emotion thrilled 
while their bodies rested. 


The question arises as to what can be done to better the 
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motion picture and make it thoroughly wholesome. Let me sug- 
gest briefly the following: (1) Have some permanent official in 
your town put regularly in touch with The National Board of 
Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, which is establishing 
minimum standards. ‘This will make it possible to stop bad pictures. 
(2) Differentiate between pictures for adults and those for young 
people, just as we have done with books in libraries and plays on 
the legitimate stage. (3) Encourage discussion of motion pictures 
so that the rank and file of the people in your community will 
understand the issues involved. (4) Co-operate locally with other 
agencies so that there will be a united front in encouraging the 
use of better motion pictures. (5) Assist in the formation of a 
community-wide motion picture committee which shall be sane, in- 
telligent and co-operative. (6) Conduct frank discussions with 
local exhibitors and assure them of your desire to aid them. (7) 
Iindorse the finer films without subjecting the exhibitor to minute 
criticisms. (8) Recognize that the one thing which appeals to the 
exhibitor is paying audiences. (9) Obtain selected lists from The 
National Board of Review which is preparing these on the basis 
of the judgment of skilled, disinterested groups. (10) Join the 
Affiliated Committees for Better Films for the exchange of ideas, 
methods, lists, problems and results. 

I am pleased to learn that some of the branches of the As- 
sociation already have become intensely interested in this subject 
and have co-operated with several agencies to improve conditions 
in their own towns. The college women of Kansas City and Utica 
have approached the problem in a very skillful manner with the 
result that fine entertainments are being given in those two centers. 
Much is being done also in central California by similar organiza- 
tions to improve the motion picture. 

The women of the country are closer to the home than men 
and their point of view is more ethical than that of men. In the 
motion picture they have found something concerning their children, 
concerning the community, which is effective for good or ill; some- 
thing to be encouraged or combated as the case may be. And they 
are determined tq destroy the evil and let the good remain. But 
to do this it is not sufficient to take up the question for a few 
weeks and carry on spasmodic agitations. Only earnest thought 
and persistent activity can accomplish what is desired. And there 
must be unity. All of us who desire to make this gigantic force 
a beneficial influence with young people and adults alike, must 
work together and work continuously. 
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EDUCATION IN VENEZUELA 


VIRGINIA P. ALVAREZ 


[At the request of the editor Miss Alvarez, who recently was awarded 
the Latin-American Fellowship of the A. C. A., prepared the following 
brief paper for the Journal. ] 

There are two universities in Venezuela, the University of 
Merida and the Central University of Venezuela at Caracas. The 
first-named is the oldest institution in my country but the second 
at which I took my degree of Bachelor in Arts and Science and 
also studied medicine, is more renowned—one of the most renowned 
in all South America. 

The University of Caracas or Central University has more than 
a century of existence. It is very liberal. Its students do not 
pay any fees and besides that the Government of the Republic 
and the Municipal Government of Caracas offer six Fellowships 
to the best students, by means of which the winners can go to a 
foreign country to study for three years any medical specialty. In 
most instances the students winning these Fellowships have gone to 
France, but I am sure all this will be changed when our people 
know more of the wonderful advantages in the great United States. 
It is my intention when I return to Venezuela to write a series of 
articles telling the Latin-American people of the facilities offered 
here—the great clinics and laboratories, the high standing of the 
medical schools and their progress. Such information is sadly 
needed. 

I have been, thus far, the only woman to take a course at 
Central University, although the university has been open to women 
for some time. The privileges 4re the same for men and women 
but it is true that the men do not welcome the women willingly. 
There are many facilities for doing the work in the university and 
the students find it very convenient, but there are no dormitories. 
All the students board outside in private homes. ‘There are about 
six hundred students—an equal number in medicine and law, and 
about 270 in mathematics and theology. 

In Central University are the Faculties of Theology, Law, 
Medicine and Mathematics, and the different colleges. The Medical 
Course is the farthest advanced of any of these. To obtain the 
degree of M.D. it is necessary to take a six-year course in theoreti- 
cal classes, the hospital clinics and practice in the laboratories, I 
was the first and I am the only woman to embark upon this career. 
I entered the work after taking my degree of Bachelor in Arts and 
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Science, which degree was preceded by that of normal teacher. 
After the first Biennial period I won the position of Assistant and 
Demonstrator in the laboratory of Physiological Chemistry. It was 
while serving thus that I collaborated with the Professor of that 
Department in writing a book which fact you have kindly noted in 
your magazine in the issue of November. 

As I have stated before in response to your request for in- 
formation regarding myself, it is my intention when I return to 
Venezuela to found a hospital for the Prevention and Cure of Dis- 
eases of Infants. I may say that in my home Republic there are 
four diseases which cause the greatest number of deaths. They 
are tuberculosis, malaria, dysentery and tetanus neonatorum. This 
last, which is very prevalent, is caused by ignorant and untrained 
women acting as midwives, against the law. They are prosecuted 
very frequently but that has not been sufficient to stop the practice. 
The writer of this paper believes it will not stop until intelligent 
trained women start an energetic campaign against it. The mothers 
must be made to understand how greatly serious is the situation. 
The members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae can not 
realize what a field there is for just this work alone. 

I think the Journal may like to know something of the general 
education system in Venezuela so I will add just a litle paragraph 
about it. 

Public instruction is divided into primary, secondary and nor- 
mal, much as it is here. The highest instruction is in the univer- 
sities, the colleges and the special institutes. Some colleges are 
found in the universities and there are others established by private 
initiative. The examinations in these colleges are held before the 
Board of Education and the degree of Bachelor in Science and 
Art is given to those who pass. The special institutes are founded 
for special technical purposes, such as engineering, agriculture, 
electrical training, etc. They are not connected with the universities. 

I regret very much that time will not permit me to write 
better and more comprehensivly, but I rely upon your kindness to 
receive this poor contribution to your magnificent magazine. 
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As these words are penned comes the disquieting news of 
the overthrow of the temporary government in Russia under 
Kerensky and the apparent success of the Maximalists with its 

ominous possibility of a separate Russian 
The Task peace. How much the kaleidoscope of this 
Ahead amazing war may shift, what new disintegra- 

tions and combinations may take place before 
this issue of the Journal reaches our readers no human intelli- 
gence can predict. Certainly at this moment the warnings of 
those who last April disturbed our easy-going optimism with 
their prophices of a long and bitter and incredibly sanguinary 
struggle seem abundantly justified, and no intelligent American 
can face the present situation with its imminent danger of 
terrible disaster without a sickening fear lest our spiritual 
preparation may prove inadequate. For spiritual preparedness 
is the ultimate essential. If that fails all is lost, no matter 
what the material resources. So long as it holds no disaster, 
however appalling, can be more than temporary. 

Up to the present we have as a people been subjected to 
no spiritual ordeal. We have been asked to produce more food 
and we have done it, so far as we have done it, by employing 
our leisure on land before uncultivated. We have been urged 
to conserve food and we have done it by eliminating some 
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small part of our enormous waste, not by reducing our actual 
consumption. We have been asked to give to the relief of 
suffering Europe, to the Red Cross, to the Y. M. C. A,, to 
the Government,—and we have given for the most part out 
of our abundance. We have been asked to give our sons to 
the service of their country and we have sent them more or 
less willingly into the training camps, knowing that the ulti- 
mate sacrifice is still in the future and trusting that it may yet 
be escaped. ‘oil, hunger, privation, wholesale slaughter—none 
of these has the war brought us yet. We sit here so remote, 
so secure and comfortable, that the unspeakable horrors of this 
most horrible of wars seem impossible and unreal and we re- 
main stolidly incredulous in the face of incontrovertible proof. 

The soul of the nation has not yet been tried and many 
far-seeing men and women are asking in trepidation what our 
trial when it comcs, as come it must, will reveal. Will our 
baptism of fire leave us purified and exalted, a nation single- 
minded as France is single-minded, or shall we wither before 
it and crumble into nothingness? Are our spiritual defences 
adequate? That is the haunting question that asks itself over 
and over wherever thoughtful men and women gather to dis- 
cuss the issues of the war. 

Everyone knows that there are scattered groups of dis- 
contented citizens—pacifist, pro-German, socialist, or just plain 
ignorant-——-sore spots in the body politic, who either fail to see 
or refuse to admit the necessity for the war. Probably, how- 
ever, it is only those few persons whose world sends them out 
among the people of remote districts, spiritually and intellectu- 
ally remote at least whether geographically so or not, who 
realize how tremendous is the task recently undertaken by 
the Committee on Public Information—the task of really in- 
forming the millions of persons who make up this greatest of 
republics as to the significance and the necessity of this war 
and the peril of a premature peace. As a first step toward the 
accomplishment of that purpose the Committee has recently 
created a Speaking Division whose purpose is to coordinate 
and make more effective the efforts of the many volunteer 
agencies and associations that have offered themselves for this 
‘vork of patriotic education. 

The A. C. A. is one of those associations. Even before the 
proposal to create such a Speaking Division in the Committee 
on Public Information had been made known the War Service 
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Committee of the A. C. A. had recognized the urgent need 
of this work and the opportunity of this Association to render 
a national service for which by training it is particularly well 
prepared. At a meeting held in Boston on October 21, know- 
ing nothing of the plan then under discussion in the Com- 
mittee on Public Information for the creation of a Division for 
the purpose of coordinating and assisting such movements, it 
had outlined a plan for organizing a wide-spread campaign for 
patriotic education. The following record from the much con- 
densed minutes of that meeting reveals in large outline the 
plan that the War Service Committee has in mind: 


“It was proposed that the A. C. A. should undertake in as many 
states as possible a campaign of patriotic education, explaining why 
we are in the war and why we must stay in until the object of the 
war is accomplished. The proposal was adopted and the means of 
making it operative were discussed. It was pointed out that it would 
necessitate the creation of a speakers’ bureau and the collection and 
preparation by the committee of the printed material to be used by 
the speakers. It would require also the co-operation of the branches 
in securing the speakers and in procuring for them the opportunity 
to reach the public with their message through schools, community 
centers, moving picture theatres, and organizations of all sorts. It 
would necessitate further that the executive secretary should present 
the work personally to as many of the branches as possible in order 
to secure their full understanding and co-operation. 

“It was arranged that the members of the committee should co- 
operate at once in making up a list of well known women speakers 
who could be recommended to the Government and the various State 
Councils for Defense to co-operate in the campaign for patriotic educa- 
tion going on under their auspices. It was proposed also that the 
committee should make inquiry into the possibility of bringing to this 
country Gilbert Murray and possibly some eminent woman speakers for 
a tour among the colleges to present the causes and the meaning of 
the war. Miss Thomas undertook to open negotiations with this end 


in view.” 

Since that meeting the Washington representative of the 
committee, Mrs. Morgan, president of the Washington Branch, 
has made direct connection with the newly created Speaking 
Division of the Committee on Public Information and has been 
invited to attend the meetings of the Division. This will greatly 
facilitate the work that has been proposed. Some details of the 
plan remain to be perfected and before this reaches our readers 
there will have been held another meeting of the War Service 
Committee and the effort to enlist the cooperation of the 
branches will be well under way. 

We are convinced that there is no other portion of the 
whole field of national service for which this Association is 
so well fitted, nor is there any more vital national need at this 
moment than the need of fortifying the soul of the nation for 
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the titanic struggle upon which it has barely entered and 
for which it has made as yet a hardly perceptible part of the 
tremendous sacrifice it will be called upon to make. This work 
of soul preparation is the fundamentally important national 
task. This is the ground out of which all material preparation 
must spring and without which no effective material preparation 
is possible. Our call is clear and imperative. Have we ears to 
hear? 


It is very gratifying to note that a strong “drive” is being made 
by a number of branches this fall to increase their membership. 
Some have set their goal at a fixed number and expect to work with 

determination until that goal is reached. It is 
A Drive for quite true that generally more can be achieved in 
Membership this way. A fixed object, a definite, clear-cut 

thing to strive for makes a powerful appeal to 
wavering inclination to focus upon that one thing. And an end in 
view and the spirit of determination can work wonders in the 
way of accomplishing things. 

The Association needs not only to rally its forces but constantly 
to recruit. If every eligible college woman would become a mem- 
ber of the Association its power and influence would be greatly 
increased, not only in the maintenance of high collegiate standards, 
but in the making of opportunities for college women and in service 
to the nation. Membership fees make possible greater national 
service, the establishment of more collegiate bureaus, the publica- 
tion of valuable educational studies, and fellowships and scholar- 
ships to ambitious girls. 

Various methods are in use to increase membership. The 
Soston Branch this fall has sent out an appeal to each of its mem- 
bers to bring in one new person, thus doubling the list without 
taxing time or energy. ‘The Denver Branch is endeavoring to 
triple its membership. The St. Louis Branch has set as its goal 
every eligible woman in the city and its vicinity, while the St. 
Paul Branch and others have set certain definite figures to strive 
for. Branches other than those mentioned which have attacked the 
problem with unwonted energy this fall are the Columbus Branch, 
the New York City Branch, the Madison Branch, all the California 
branches, the Greencastle, Ind., Branch and the young Utah Branch 
formed but a few months ago. There are doubtless other branches 
just as energetic in this direction and the executive secretary will 
be glad to hear from these and to know the results of their efforts. 
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One letter that reached the executive secretary’s desk this 
month contained a suggestion fraught with possibilities. The 
letter was from the husband of an alumna of one of the colleges 

recently admitted to the Association. An in- 


Shall We vitation to join, together with a membership 
Have a Men’s application blank and printed leaflets setting 
Auxiliary? forth the purposes and work of our organiza- 


tion had been sent to all the alumnae of this 
college. Many of them had joined. We suspect that they did 
so on their own responsibility and without consulting their 
husbands; otherwise we feel sure, so great is our faith in the 
appeal of our work as set forth in our circulars, that other 
husbands would have done as this one did. He wrote the 
executive secretary asking for an application blank for men 
and saying that he too wished to join the Association. 

Immediately his letter raises the question, Why not? Why 
should we not, following the excellent example of the suffragists, 
provide for a men’s auxiliary to this Association? Other col- 
lege men who have come into contact with our work have 
asked why there is no similar national organization of men 
graduates, but this husband’s inquiry approaches the question 
from a different angle. He does not ask for a separate organiza- 
tion of college men whose purposes and efforts might conceiva- 
bly run counter to ours at some points; he approves our pur- 
poses and wishes to support them. Doubtless there are hun- 
dreds of eligible A. C. A. husbands and other hundreds of 
college men not yet A. C. A. husbands who would stare his 
wish were the possibility suggested to them. Why not. then, 
a men’s auxiliary to the A. C. A. 

The suggestion opens long vistas of possibility. We do not 
venture to fill in the details too minutely. To a New York State 
suffragist writing on the 7th of November perhaps any pro- 
posal involving the co-operation of men and women would seem 
easily and immediately practicable. Possibly to our Ohio mem- 
bers it might wear a wholly different aspect. We lay the pro- 
posal before the members of the Association. How will you 
direct your executive secretary to reply to the present peti- 
tioner and to the long line of his successors whom she fore- 
sees if once the suggestion begins to permeate? 
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The President of the Association has received the follow- 
ing communication: 


The Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee 
extends congratulations to the women of the 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 
for their patriotic achievement in the purchase 
and sale of Liberty Bonds 
of the Second Issue of 1917. 
We extend our thanks and appreciation for your 
cooperation in the work of this Committee. 
The women of America are its Second Line of 
Defense. 
They will serve till the victory of lasting 
peace is won. 
Mrs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Chairman. 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
November 10, 1917. 


FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1918-1919 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Association makes 
the following awards for the academic year 1918-1919: 

(1) The A. C. A. European Fellowship ($500) available for 
study at present in America or Europe. 

(2) The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship 
($1,000), a research fellowship for a woman holding the Ph.D. 
degree. 

(3) The Latin-American Fellowship ($500), for a Latin- 
American woman studying in certain lines in our universities or 
professional schools. 

(4) The Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship ($320 for 
the year 1918-1919, but for $640 in alternate years thereafter), 
a graduate fellowship for teachers. 

The announcement of these fellowships will be sent on re- 
quest. The applications must be received on or before January 
1, 1918. 

Margaret E. Maltby, Chairman, 
Committee on Fellowships of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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THE SARAH BERLINER RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
FOR WOMEN 


The Committee in charge of the Sarah Berliner Research 
Fellowship for Women Fund offers annually a fellowship of 
the value of one thousand dollars, available for research in 
physics, chemistry or biology, in either America or Europe. This 
fellowship is open to women holding the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, or to those similarly equipped for the work of fur- 
‘ther research; it will be awarded only to those who give promise 
of distinction in the subject to which they are devoting them- 
selves. 

Applications for this fellowship must be in the hands of 
the Chairman of the Committee by the first of February of each 
year. They should state as clearly as possible the candidate’s 
claim to the appointment, and they should contain, in particular: 


(1) Testimonials as to the value of work already done; 


(2) Copies of published contributions, or other ac- 
counts of investigations already carried out; 


(3) Evidence of thoroughly good health; 
(4) Detailed plans for the proposed use of the fellow- 
ship. 
, Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, Chairman, 
527 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


HOW THE ALBANY, N, Y., BRANCH IS SOLVING THE 
FOOD PROBLEM 

The work of food conservation in the Albany Branch is 
a general activity, each one profiting by the experience of all. 
The members felt that they must have at their command practi- 
cal methods in economy, so a woman who has long had her 
household on a business basis was selected as their leader. Each 
member sends her tested war recipes to the leader, who prepares 
a monthly bulletin of these recipes and arranges for practical 
talks on home economics. 
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Ann Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich.—Our branch held its 
first meeting for the year on October 13. The membership 
committee had prepared a list of over seventy names of women 
who were eligible to membership. Many of these were in at- 
tendance and a number responded to the invitation to join the 
Branch. 

The work for the coming year was discussed with much 
interest. Committees will be appointed to co-operate with the 
War Relief work already being done in the city. Besides the 
regular Red Cross work our Branch will assist in providing 
reading matter for the men in training at Camp Custer. 

The Branch has taken as its special work the furnishing 
and equipment of Prof. Charles Vibbert’s headquarters at the 
American University Union in Paris. The American University 
Union is a club for the benefit of the alumni and undergradu- 
ates of the universities which comprise its membership. Their 
headquarters are the Royal Palace Hotel, 6 Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris. ‘The club has an accommodation of about 150 bedrooms 
as well as general reception and reading rooms and offices. 

Prof. Vibbert has prepared a catalogue of all the University 
of Michigan men in military service and he plans to make the 
Michigan headquarters a home for those who may find them- 
selves spending any time in Paris. He will also keep in close 
touch with all Michigan men in the service. 

The Ann Arbor Branch has entered with much enthusiasm 
upon its share of this work. 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ill—The Branch held 
its first meeting for the year October 6. The Scholarship Com- 
mittee reported that the young woman appointed to receive 
the benefit of our fund had resigned the benefit on receiving 
the offer of an uncle to pay her college expenses. No one else, 
at this late day, being available, the branch voted to add to 
the fund and buy five Liberty Loan bonds of the second issue 
with it. 

The branch voted further to take up the matter of adopt- 
ing a French orphan or orphans, and created a committee to look 
into the details, while the Scholarship Committee was asked 
to consider the question of ways and means. 
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The branch has voted to abandon its usual luncheons and 
pay the money so saved into the Scholarship Fund. 


Central Illinois Branch, Champaign, Ill—The A. C. A. co- 
operative house in connection with the University has been 
occupying the attention of our branch for some weeks, but the 
girls are now installed in it aad everything is moving along 
smoothly. The girls seem very appreciative of everything we 
do for them. The first branch mecting took the form of a tea 
at the house thus giving the members a chance to inspect it 
and become acquainted with the girls. About seventy-five 
women were invited to the tea who were not members of the 
Association but who are eligible and whom we expect to invite 
to join the branch. 

At our next meeting definite plans for the year will be laid 
out and new committees formed. 


Connecticut Branch.—For the last few months the Con- 
necticut branch has been concentrating on preparation for the 
task of registering the women of Connecticut. We were re- 
quested last June to take over this work by the Connecticut 
Division of the Woman’s. Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. ‘This section of the National Council, under the fur- 
ther title of the Committee on Woman’s Activities of the State 
Council of Defense, is in charge of the women’s end of the war 
measures throughout the state. Our alliance with this com- 
mittee has been strengthened by the recent appointment of our 
branch president, Miss Margaret Corwin, as its executive sec- 
retary. Miss Corwin is to assume her secretarial duties on 
November first, taking up her headquarters in the Capitol at 
Hartford. Through this Committee the Connecticut branch is 
brought in touch both with the national and the state war 
activities in which women can be useful. 

The registration is to begin with that of the women of 
New Haven in November. Yale University has facilitated 
the work by giving us the use of certain of its offices. Mem- 
bers of the A. C. A. have been in attendance there every day 
since September organizing the work ahead. Lists have been 
prepared of women all over the state and loaned to the sub- 
committees in other parts of Connecticut in order to aid them 
in the task of organization. One of our members is now in 
Chicago learning there the proper method of registration. On 
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her return, she will give a regular course and teach others to 
give it,—a course consisting of two hours’ explanatory lecture 
on the use of the registration card followed by a two hours’ 
practical quiz. The registration in New Haven is, it appears, 
to be our “trial by fire.” Upon our efficiency in this case and 
the results we are able to obtain depend our further activities 
throughout the state. 

In the course of cooperation with the subcommittees on 
Woman’s Activities throughout the state the discovery has been 
made that there exist other branches of the A. C. A. in Con- 
necticut besides ourselves; that is, besides the branch with 
headquarters in New Haven. We have always been styled “the 
Connecticut Branch” and the discovery is disconcerting. We 
hope, however, to get representatives of the other A. C. A. 
branches and also of the college clubs together in a conterence 
to discuss the winter’s work and to effect as complete coopera- 
tion as possible. 

The Branch endorses heartily the sentiments expressed in 
an open letter to the October Journal by Vice President Caro 
C. T. Martin of the Southwest Central Section on the need for 
fuller cooperation between the various women’s organizations 
with less of what might perhaps be called professional jealousy 
between the associations. Mrs. Martin decries the tendency to 
place emphasis on the A. C. A. as such in the war work that 
its members are doing. At an executive meeting the other 
day, the Connecticut branch went on record as desiring to co- 
operate as an organization or as individuals to ics fullest ca- 
pacity in every possible war activity—the Liberty Loan, Food 
Pledge, Civilian Relief, Red Cross, or other work. 





California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—Almost every mem- 
ber of the California Branch is planning to give some time to 
War Service; many who can afford it are giving all their time. 
Mrs. Elsie Lee Turner is representing the A. C. A. on the 
State Council of Defense and is doing very active work; Miss 
Ethel Moore on the National Food Conservation Board; Mrs. 
W. D. Brookings is Chairman of Food Conservation for San 
Francisco county, while Miss Marion Leake, executive secre- 
tary of the National League for Woman’s Service, and Miss 
Gail Laughlin, vice-president of the County Council of De- 
fense are keeping the Branch in touch with the vital problems 


and interesting our members in various phases of the work to 
be done. 
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Our war service committee is meeting weekly and co- 
operating with various organizations in making surveys of 
work already done or to be done. This committee has regis- 
tered all the members of the branch for certain hours of service. 
In the next few weeks it expects to raise a fund of a thousand 
dollars for war service purposes. 

The branch is cooperating with the recreation committee 
appointed by the mayor in providing recreation for the soldiers 
and sailors. Our Dramatic Committee is arranging programs 
to be given for the soldiers and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for a dance to be given to about four hun- 
dred soldiers at Thanksgiving time. 

Already conditions about the army camps make it plain 
that if young girls in this locality are to be properly safeguarded 
and saved from acts which will ruin their entire lives it will be 
necessary to employ a woman protective officer for this special 
work. 

We held a special meeting for the A. C. A. national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mathews, when she was here in the early fall. Her 
presence was an inspiration and our members were thrilled by 
the stirring address she gave. 

A French orphan has been adopted by the branch for two 
years. 

Liberty Bonds of the Second Liberty Loan received the 
special attention of the California Branch during October, when 
a Liberty Loan Life Membership Campaign was inaugurated 
by Miss Mabel Pierce, Liberty Loan chairman. Members who 
could do so, were urged to subscribe for a life membership, the 
California Branch pledging to invest the money so received in 
Liberty Bonds of the second Liberty Loan. 

Nineteen new members joined the Branch the first month 
of the year, each of whom has identified herself with some 
special line of work. 


Denver Branch, Denver, Colo.—At our first meeting of the 
fall plans for the year were discussed at length, especially the 
suggestions from the national organization. Tempting as war 
relief work is, we decided not to start such work this fall as 
an organization, for we feel our first duty is to our “babe in 
arms,” the Bureau of Occupations opened last spring. The 
Bureau is doing remarkably well, continually placing an in- 
ereasing number ef women, but it takes a considerable amount 
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of money to support it. To this end and to make our own ef- 
ficiency greater in any work we undertake, we have started 
a membership campaign. Before the fall meeting our presi- 
dent, Miss Howard, sent a letter to all the college womcn itn 
town whom it was possible to reach. In this letter she told 
of our work accomplished, and what we hoped to do in the 
future and asked the co-operation of every woman whether 
she was a college graduate or not. She urged them to c ne 
to our first meeting and hear the plans discussed and she made 
her plea so interesting that it resulted in the acquisition of 25 
or 30 new members, largely associate. We are hoping every 
member will bring in at least two new members this fall. 
One of our first undertakings will be to raise money for 
the Bureau by taking one of the Drama League plays. We 
have asked them to give us one evening in which they will 
probably present two plays and we hope by sel'ing tickets and 
advertising it extensively to make considerable money out of it. 
Later on in the year we may be able tu dv some war 
relief work. Almost every member is actively engaved in that 
kind of work now with other organizations. Meanwhile we 
have a volunteer Social Service committee that is planning to 
do some work of this nature such as speaking on food conser- 
vation to different groups of women as the occasion arises. 


Greencasile Branch, Greencastle, Ind.—The first regular 
meeting of the year was held at the home of Mrs. Frank H. 
Streightoff, the President of the Branch. There was a good 
attendance and discussion was free as to the policy and future 
activities of this Branch. 

The President read a recent letter from the Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Association urging us to get in touch 
as soon as possible with other A. C. A. Branches in Indiana. 
It was considered advisable to arrange if possible, for a confer- 
ence with members of Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Lafay- 
ette Branches for the purpose of co-operation. Mrs. Nichols led 
a discussion on the A. C. A. bulletins published during the 
summer, as to the opportunities and responsibilities of A. C. A. 
members in war-time service. 

Some time was given to a discussion of the plan originated 
by Mrs. Martin and outlined in the September Journal. In 
preparation for this meeting all members had been urged care- 
fully to read the plan. It was voted that the President appoint 
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a committee which should make a study of its possibilities in 
this community. 

In view of the fact that A. C. A. members are carrying 
heavy responsibilities in the Red Cross organization of Putnam 
county, as Vice Chairman, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Chair- 
man of Surgical Dressings, Chairman of Membership Commit- 
tee, and directors, it was deemed best for the Branch as an 
organization, to extend help to French Relief work for which 
as yet little has been done here. A committee has been ap- 
pointed which will receive contributions of clothing to be sent 
to the suffering children in France. The Branch also voted to 
adopt a French orphan for one year. 


Greenwich Branch, Greenwich, Conn.—In regard to the 
work of the National Defense in caring for the families of the 
soldiers sent to the camps, we are working through the Civilian 
Relief committee of the Red Cross, and the Relief committee 
of the United Workers in Greenwich. By working through 
these two organizations already busy, and well organized, we 
are saving reduplication of energy and time. 

The Library has sent out an urgent appeal for books, not 
only to be sent to the camps, but for the 5,000 children in the 
town and rural schools of Greenwich. The children must have 
good reading to prepare them for their unusual opportunities 
in the period of world-reconstruction ahead of them. The Col- 
lege Club is very active in its interest and efforts for the public 
school children, and this is one form of its activity. 

The Club has been exceedingly busy, individually and col- 
lectively, in the Liberty Loan Drive. ‘The selling of bonds to 
the large alien population here has been entrusted to our Civic 
committee. The house to house campaign, the sale of bonds 
at the banks and post office have all been so systematized that 
we hope for splendid results. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Cal.—The first meet- 
ing of the Woman’s University Club of Los Angeles was a 
most auspicious beginning for the new organization, attended 
as it was by a very large part of our four hundred members, all 
of whom were enthusiastic and desirous of participating actively 
in the work for the year. 

Three special kinds of war service are engaging our energies 
as a club: 
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We have organized an Auxiliary Red Cross Branch which 
will meet regularly twice a month. With the assistance of Mrs. 
Frank Gibson, member of the State Immigration and Housing 
Commission, we are working on the problem of Americanizing 
some of the many alien women in Los Angeles. At present a 
committee is striving to obtain the interest and cooperation of 
the large industrial institutions in our community. With their 
support very definite results will soon appear, as Dr. Shiels, 
the Los Angeles Superintendent of Schools, has promised able 
teachers for as many classes as can be organized. 

Mrs. Donnell, our President, has just been appointed one 
of the vice-presidents of the City Council of Defense. As soon 
as the Liberty Loan drive is completed, the registration for 
service of all women in the city will be made. The club as 
an organization is sending one member every day to the office 
of the Council for any service which may be necessary. 

Our November meeting is open to all the members of our 
sixteen affiliated clubs. Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore of the Los 
Angeles State Normal School will speak on a Teachers’ Col- 
lege for Southern California. The deans of three of our colleges 
of Southern California will also appear on the program,—Mrs. 
Denver Mackey of the University of Southern California, Miss 
Irene Myers of Occidental and Miss Grace Berry of Pomona. 


Minneapolis Branch, Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Branch is trying to cooperate with the National organization 
in every possible way. All the war bulletins have been con- 
sidered and the suggestions acted upon wherever practicable. 

Our Branch has a National Aid Committee which supplies 
volunteers to teach French to soldiers, nurses and doctors, and 
English to soldiers and foreign civilians in order to further 
American ideals and citizenship. It has also a group to study 
American ideals and institutions, especially brotherhood with- 
out respect to race and religion. This section will feature the 
re education of returned soldiers; will try to get women to pre- 
pare for teaching the deaf lip-reading and the blind how to read; 
and to learn methods of massage and corrective gymnastics for 
restoration of injured muscles. 

We have just opened a Women’s Occupational Bureau 
for trained women and the Branch is being drawn closely to 
St. Paul and Duluth college clubs through this Bureau. The 
manager is Miss Margaret Hutton Abels, Andrus Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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New York City Branch.—The first meeting of this branch 
was held at the Great Northern hotel. This was the annual 
luncheon. The speakers and their subjects were Miss Florence 
Hughes, “Our National Problem—Americanization”; Mrs. Ethel 
Puffer Howes, “American Women’s Hospitals”; Mr. Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, president of the Federation of the Association 
for Cripples, “War Cripples and the Red Cross Institute”; Miss 
Sims who spoke for Miss Helen Davis, “Training Camp Recrea- 
tion”; Mrs. J. H. Huddleston, “The Liberty Loan.” Miss Ger- 
trude Gogin who was to have spoken on “Work of the National 
Service Commission for the Girls of New York City” was 
unable to be present. ‘The work of the branch for the winter 
will be the Rehabitation of War Cripples. 


Northfield Branch, Northfield, Minn.—With the opening of 
the college year activity in our branch has been stimulated. 
During the summer five new members were added and at a 
recent meeting four more. Each member is asked to cooperate 
with the membership committee to secure new names. 

The loan scholarship of $50.00 for one semester to a senior 
has been given to a St. Olaf student. 

By way of patriotic service the branch is giving an enter- 
tainment October 23, the total proceeds of which are to be 
given to the local Red Cross. This entertainment will consist 
of the reading of the “Fortune-Hunter” by Professor Cochran, 
head of the Public Speaking department at Carlton. 


San Jose Branch, San Jose, Cal.—At our initial meeting 
after the summer vacation, October 13, our President, Miss 
Clara H. Smith, one of the strong women of the State Normal 
School faculty, outlined clearly the réason for the existence of 
our Club and the place that we fill in the community. Miss 
Edith Parsons, a member of the Branch who spent the last five 
years in Turkey, gave an interesting and enlightening talk on 
war conditions there. 

The activity of the San Jose Branch this fall is largely 
directed toward different phases of war work, a continuation of 
the work planned before vacation. The Americanization com- 
mittee hopes for satisfactory results of its far reaching and 
carefully thought out plans. The food conservation committee 
under the leadership of Miss Maude Murchie, who is also 
chairman of the county committee, is doing effective work. The 
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committees on soldiers’ periodical literature, Red Cross and 
other relief work, and educational legislation are all working 
satisfactorily. The Child welfare committee among other things 
is trying to work out practical and wholesome methods of 
recreation. 
On November 10th at the annual luncheon at Hotel Ven- 


dome the Branch had as its guest of honor Mrs. Katharine 
Phillips Edson, a member of the State Industrial Welfare Com- 


mission. Mrs. Edson was largely instrumental in securing the 
legislative enactments establishing the minimum wage for 
women and children in this state and so was ably qualified to 
give a most entertaining and helpful talk along these lines, based 
upon her own experiences. 

Individual members of the Branch have made a most cred- 
itable record in the purchase of Liberty Loan Bonds. 


Sheridan Branch, Sheridan, Wyoming.—The Sheridan 
Branch held its first meeting on the sixth of October, and the 
outlook is for a very active and profitable year. Every one at 
the meeting was busy knitting for the soldiers. It was decided 
to use the regular monthly mectings primarily to work with 
our hands in some such way, and secondarily for informal pro- 
grams along helpful lines and discussions as events develop 
throughout the year. The Branch also decided to give as a 
body Tuesday evening of each week to Red Cross activities. 

The War Service activities of northern Wyoming are un- 
der the general supervision of the Red Cross of Sheridan. All 
the clubs and church organizations have pledged their support. 
Each group has its trained supervisor and its definite day or 
evening for work at the Red Cross headquarters. In addition 
there is a great deal of sewing and knitting going on in the 
homes of members. , 


St. Paul Branch, St. Paul, Minn.—We have appointed suita- 
ble committees to take care of the A. C. A. War Bulletin sug- 
gestions and other matters, as follows: First a War Bulletin 
Committee to explain the bulletins to the Club and assign the 
work to the proper committees. Second a collegiate Periodical 
League Committee to look after pledges and report to head- 
quarters and third, a Red Cross Committee to take charge of 
all matters pertaining to the Red Cross. This Committee has 
engaged the Great Northern Model work-room for Wednesday 
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of each week and our members will pledge certain hours to 
sew there. I may say that we had a very good organization 
for the Red Cross last year—about forty members, and our work 
was commended. 

The matter of the War Orphan suggested by Miss Hum- 
phrey, our former national president, will come up shortly. 

As to membership we have set our goal at 100 and each 
member is interested in the endeavor to carry this through. 


Toledo Branch, Toledo, Ohio.—The first full meeting of 
the Toledo Branch of the A. C. A. was an annual luncheon and 
reception for the twenty new members. During the afternoon, 
while the members were knitting and sewing for the French 
orphans, a review was given of the two new war books, “The 
Letters of Harold Chapin” and “Diary and Letters of Alan See- 
ger.” 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Atlanta Branch—The Atlanta Branch, S. A. C. W., was 
requested to join the Woman’s Committee for National De- 
fense, Georgia Division, and has since cooperated in the valuable 
work of that division. The Branch has been engaged through 
its Committee on Social Service in furthering the Welfare Board 
which has been proposed for the City of Atlanta. The influ- 
ence of the college women was earnestly invoked by the Cen- 
tral Council for Social Agencies in the city and their help has 
been of service in preparing Atlanta for this civic advance. 

Agnes Scott College, which is very largely represented both 
by faculty and graduate members in the Atlanta Branch, has 
opened for the year with the largest registration in its history, 
so large indeed, that a waiting list has had to be established for 
students who were unable to find dormitory space. 


Nashville Branch, Nashville, Tenn.—The Nashville Branch 
of the Southern Association of College Women has begun the 
year with increased attendance and prospects of an active win- 
ter. Since most of the individual members had already engaged 
in some form of Red Cross work, it was decided at the opening 
meeting to set aside one afternoon a week for systematic work 
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in the Red Cross rooms. This furnishes an opportunity for 
members to see each other and for those who have only a 
limited time to drop in and share in sewing and the preparation 
of materials. 

The second drive for Liberty Loan Bonds has been aided by 
college women of the city who have themselves subscribed or 
urged others to take subscriptions, or have joined in the cele- 
bration of Liberty Loan Day. Upon the visit of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo to Nashville the Southern Association of College Women 
was represented in the parade by a large number of its members. 
Other members also appeared in the Pan-Hellenic and other 
units. 

Registration Day for women in Tennessee was aided spe- 
cially in the schools and colleges by young women who spoke 
in explanation of the movement or assisted in actual registration. 
Those who spoke among the colored women had an interesting 
but arduous task. There was so much misconception of the 
purpose of the registration, and the time was so short in which 
to induce those who were indifferent or hostile to change their 
minds. 

The enrollment of women in Vanderbilt University, a co- 
educational institution of the city, is larger than ever before, 
and southern college women earnestly hope that the number 
may be sufficient to warrant the employment after a while of a 
Dean of Women, and the erection of a dormitory for women. 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College-——Barnard College, in common with the 
rest of Columbia University, has been much interested in the 
plan proposed by the University Council for closer co-operation 
between the faculties and the trustees in directing the educa- 
tional policy of the university. At a meeting of the Council 
held October 16th the following resolutions were presented by 
the Committee of Nine, which has been at work on the question 
since last spring: 

1. That the Council create a standing committee to be 
known as the Committee of Reference. 

2. That any matters affecting the relation of an officer of 
the university to his colleagues, the president, or the trustees 
may be referred to this committee either through the Council 
or directly by the president or by any officer of the university. 

3. That the Trustees’ Committee on Education be re- 
quested, before taking action in reference to the separation from 
the university of any officer on the permanent teaching staff of 
the university, to submit to the Committee of Reference, in con- 
ference or otherwise, for consideration and report, the facts and 
documents regarding any specific proposal for such action; and 
that the Committee on Education be further requested to recom- 
mend appropriate formal action by the trustees to establish such 
procedure as the policy of the university. 

4. That this Committee of Reference be composed of the 
president of the university as chairman, and six members elected 
by the Council from the membership of the university faculties, 
with power to elect two or more additional members to serve 
for any specific occasion; that of the first six members two shall 
have terms of service of one year, two of two years, and two of 
three years as determined by lot; and that thereafter members 
shall be elected for terms of three years. 

These resolutions were adopted and will now be laid be- 
fore the Board of Trustees. 


Boston University.—From present indications the total at- 
tendance at Boston University for the year will show but a 
slight decrease from the figures of the previous year—3315. 
There have been serious losses from enlistments in the upper 
classes, especially in the School of Law; but with the exception 
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of the School of Law and the School of Theology the entering 
classes have been so much larger than in previous years that 
the deficiency will be nearly made up. 

Boston University, in codperation with the Massachusetts 
State Council of Girl Scouts, began on Wednesday, October 10, 
a series of Extension Courses in Recreation Leadership for 
Girls. The courses, for which a nominal fee of from one to 
two dollars is charged, are offered to social club workers, Girl 
Scout leaders, Camp Fire guardians, and all who are interested 
in the recreational leadership of girls. Students who are en- 
rolled as students in colleges and other educational institutions 
in Greater Boston will be admitted without tuition fee. 

A course in Special Hygiene for Trained Attendants has 
been established for women of the sophomore, junior and senior 
classes and special students, of the College of Liberal Arts. 
The course is designed to train young women to become atten- 
dants in the sick room, as the needs of the war will take many 
trained nurses out of the country and away from private service. 

On Tuesday, October 2, a preliminary meeting of those 
who had registered in the course offered by the College of Busi- 
ness Administration to dependent wives and kinswomen of 
soldiers in service was held at the College. 


Brown University—This fall, several changes in the ad- 
ministrative staff of the Women’s College went into effect. 
Mrs. Mary Gillman Ahlers, formerly head of Miller Hall, has 
been appointed director of grounds and buildings. This newly 
created office carries with it not only the duties of management 
which have been under the control of the superintendent of 
srounds and buildings of Brown University, but also the super- 
vision of servants and the purchasing of supplies for the dormi- 
tories. Miss Emily S. Paddock, who was last year head of West 
Cottage, has been appointed director of dormitory life.. Miss 
Flizabeth W. Whitman, of the class of 1913, is in charge of the 
publicity and the self-support work. She is also resident in West 
Cottage. 

Two additions have been made to the faculty of the 
Women’s College. Professor St. George L. Sioussat of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, has been appointed 
Professor American History and Mr. Nelson L. Greene has been 
appointed instructor in Romance Languages. Mr. Greene has 


been instructor at Princeton University. 
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A second gift of $100 has been made by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of Miss Abbott’s School to purchase books on art for the 
library. 


University of Chicago.—Miss Elizabeth Wallace, Dean in 
the Junior Colleges, has been appointed to the staff of the Tu- 
berculosis Mission to France. . In her absence Mrs. Edith Foster 
Flint will serve as Dean and also as chairman of the committee 
on women students’ war activities. 

Miss S. P. Breckenridge is director of a Red Cross Institute 
for training social workers which has headquarters at the School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. Miss Breckenridge has also been 
appointed a member of the Publicity Committee of the Com- 
mission in Training Camp Activities. 

At the annual meeting of the American Public Health As- 
sociation held in Washington October 17-20 Miss Marion 
Talbot presented a report as chairman of the committee on 
Retail Distribution and Marketing of Foods of the Food and 
Drugs Section and also presented a paper on Housing and 
Housekeeping before the Sociological Section. 

Miss Elizabeth W. Miller of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment is on the staff of the Food Administration in Washington. 
Miss Miller was given leave of absence from the University for 
the Autumn Quarter. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—This school is 
the agent through which the American Red Cross is supplying 
its Home Service Institute in the region covered by northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. The Insti- 
tute which is to consist of six weeks’ work, four hours of lecture 
and at least twenty-five hours of field work a week, to be at- 
tended by not more than twenty-five students largely selected 
by the Red Cross chapters in the area named, began October 
thirtieth. Miss Breckinridge is the Director, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Susan Dixon, newly transferred from the office of District 
Superintendent in the United Charities to the office of Registrar 
of the School of Civics is the Supervisor. In addition to the 
Red Cross Institute which is to supply the needs of workers in 
this larger area, the School in co-operation with the Chicago 
Chapter of the Red Cross has organized a course in Social Serv 
ice in War Time and this will be repeated. In addition to this 
course intended to supply volunteers for the civilian division of 
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the Red Cross, the school in co-operation with the Home Chari- 
ties Committee of the State Council of Defense has organized 
an Emergency Training Course for Charity Service during the 
War, and in co-operation with the Home Charities Committee 
of the State Council of Defense and with the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Settlements, a special course has been organized for 
volunteer settlement workers in War Time. 

‘The Chicago Red Cross Course has thirty students enrolled, 
the Home Charities Course forty-five and the Settlement Course 
thirty. It is understood that those who take these courses fol- 
low them up with the required field work and offer their services 
thus trained in that one of the fields of service in which they can 
be of greatest use. 

The registration of the School has fallen off this year as 
compared with other years in all departments except the “sec- 
end-year” group. This group, which is largely composed of 
college graduates, has increased over last year by a small num- 
ber. The number of colleges represented in this group is 
twenty-four and the list includes institutions as widely separated 
as Wellesley College in the east, to the University of California 
in the west; and the University of Minnesota to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity from north to south. 


University of Colorado.—The University of Colorado has 
established this year a four-year course in Home Economics, 
feading to the B.S. degree. Previously there had been main- 
tained a school of Social and Home Service, giving a two-year 
course intended for non-professional training and leading to a 
certificate, not a degree also during the past four summer ses- 
sions courses in home economics have been given. The stu- 
dents working for the degree may major in Domestic Science 
or Household Arts, but all students are privileged to register in 
any of the courses without credit. At present the entering class 
numbers sixteen, which is a matter of encouragement to the 
faculty as it is not generally known throughout the state that 
the department has been organized. The new department is 
under the direction of Miss Susan Blakey, an alumna of the 
university, who is also a graduate of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia. She has taught two years in the department of Home 
Fconomics at Cornell, and last year was head of the department 
of Home Economics in the Normal School at Willimantic, Conn. 
Courses on the conservation of food are to be given by Miss 
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Blakey under the direction of the Food Conservation Committee 
of the Patriotic League which will be open to all students of the 
University. The Patriotic League is another interesting venture 
which originated in the University this fall. On the suggestion 
of ex-Governor Hadley of Missouri, now a professor in the Law 
School, all the students and the faculty have organized the 
Patriotic League of the University of Colorado. It serves as a 
clearing house for all the war activities of the university. Under 
its supervision are all organizations, working through the fol- 
‘owing committees: Red Cross, Conservation, Finance, Litera- 
ture, Military Service, and Publicity. It has aroused great en- 
thusiasm among the students and is proving a power for unity 
of effort and effective achievement. 

There is also a new development in the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. ‘The University has secured 
the services of Dr. Elsie Seelye Pratt, who will visit the univers- 
ity once a week to co-operate with the Department in the super- 
vision of the health of the women students. Dr. Pratt will take 
up her duties in November. 


Coiorado Coliege.—The total attendance in Colorado College 
has been somewhat depleted this year as a result directly or 
indirectly of the war. The number of women however remains 
practically the same as heretofore. 

Miss Marian Churchill, Radcliffe 06 entered upon her duties 
as dean of Women in April thus completing the work of the 
year from which Miss Ruth Loomis withdrew after more than 
twenty years of valuable service. In recognition of what she 
had contributed to the life of the College, the degree of Lit.D. 
was conferred upon Miss Loomis at conmencement. 

Miss Churchill’s abilities already have been recognized not 
only in the college but also in the town. Her assistance has 
been enlisted in connection with various war relief and Red 
Cross organizations and with literary clubs, before one of which 
she gave an address on the open door for the activities of women. 

A large number of the women students are doing Red Cross 
work under the direction of the local organization. Others, 
working independently, are knitting for organized agencies. 

The German department has been reinforced by the addi- 
tion to the faculty of Miss Mabel Dominick, Ph.D., Cornell 
University 1914. 

An appeal to the students by the new President Dr. Clyde 
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.\. Duniway resulted in the purchase of several hundred dollars’ 
worth of Liberty Bonds. A number of social organizations gave 
up their usual formal functions for this purpose. 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa.—High school, college, 
and then—what? For two days last month at Cornell’s first 
Vocational Conference, girls from the Iowa schools and the 
women of Cornell discussed this question of the high school 
yirl’s further education and the college graduate’s new occupa- 
tion. 

It was the first Girls’ Vocational Conference ever held in 
lowa and so profitable did it prove to be that it is likely to be a 
fixture henceforth on the Cornell calendar. ‘The aim of the con- 
ference was to consider the fields of opportunity other than 
teaching which are open to college women, not those lines of 
work which belong inherently to men and which would cheapen 
women were they to attempt them, but the multiple activities 
which can be benefited by being treated from a woman’s view- 
point. Among the speakers were Judge Bartleme, Miss Helen 
M. Bennett, Miss Alice R. Betts, Miss Mary Gaston and Miss 
Jeannette Lewis, all of whom gave inspiring addresses. 


DePauw University.—Considering the unprecedented con- 
ditions in the country, DePauw University has opened the year 
under very auspicious circumstances. Although there has been 
a large number of junior and senior men who have enlisted in 
some field of national service, the enrollment of the college has 
not decreased and the entering freshmen class is larger than 
Jlast year. ‘There are about five hundred women in college and 
for the first time DePauw is able to house all of the non-resident 
women in college or student houses. The oldest hall of resi- 
dence, Woman’s Hall, has been completely remodeled and im- 
proved and accommodates one hundred and sixteen students. 

The new hall of residence, Rector Hall, was dedicated on 
the sixteenth day of October. This beautiful building is the 
gift of Mr. Edward Rector of Chicago and has been built and 
furnished by him at a cost of two hundred thousand dollars. It 
accommodates one hundred and twenty-six young women. 

Fifteen young women with a chaperon live in the Campus 
Cottage which gives an opportunity for the quieter group life. 
The rest of the non-resident women live in sorority houses, but 
these houses are organized and maintained with close relation 
to the university. 
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DePauw is fortunate this year in having a college infirmary 
with a resident university nurse. An attractive house belong- 
ing to the university has been given over for this purpose. 

Last spring about a third of the young women were en- 
rolled in some of the Red Cross classes. ‘This year we are hav- 
ing courses in dietetics, surgical dressing, first aid, hygiene and 
home nursing, military training, radio-activity, and industrial 
chemistry. 


Elmira College——The Chemung Chapter of the D. A. R. 
through its Regent, Miss Harriet Leach Gates, presented a flag 
to the college on September 29th. 

Miss Margaret L. Best has been made dietitian and director 
of the Fassett Commons. 

“The Sibyl” has been changed to a quarterly and will be 
literary in character. In connection with it will be published 
The Elmira College Weekly. The first issue of the Weekly 
came out on Wednesday, October 17 and was received with 
enthusiastic approval. It is strictly a news paper, dealing with 
college interests and activities. 

President Shaw attended the Regent’s Convocation. in 
Albany, October 18 and 19. He took with him an exhibition 
showing the summer activities and college courses given here to 
aid the war. Interesting facts gleaned from the charts are that 
32% of the faculty are supporting war orphans; 50% of the 
faculty and 35% of the students own Liberty Bonds; over 3750 
Red Cross garments were made in the summer in addition to 
all the knitting done; emergency classes in foods have been 
formed; a 20 cent supper club is managed by college students 
for a club of working girls and all sewing classes are working 
on Red Cross garments. Also Professor Norton has placed over 
300 men in army Y. M. C. A. work this summer. About two- 
thirds of the student body have made bandages and have com- 
pleted a First Aid course. 


Goucher College.—\Var conditions seem to have made no 
difference in the enrollment of students unless it be in the direc- 
tion of increase. The students are being urged to ask their 
parents for regular rather than intermittent and variable allow- 
ances and to keep strict account of their expenditures, planning 
on the personal budget system, as far in advance as possible. 
All student organizations are adopting the budget plan and 
paring down appropriations and expenses as far as possible. 
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The Liberty Bond campaign in Baltimore was eloquently 
presented to the college in a chapel address, and 300 students 
in cap and gown bearing banners with appropriate rubrics par- 
ticipated in a huge Liberty parade on the evening of October 
24th, marching in the Red Cross division. ‘The senior class 
has presented a $100 bond to the college. 

Plans are being made for special Red Cross work by stu- 
dents and faculty during the winter. On October 22nd Mr. 
David R. Porter, international secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
addressed the students with a view to rousing interest in the 
campaign for the $1,000,000 fund to aid in the war service of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. in the European prison camps. 
The college Y. W. C. A. is organizing a campaign among the 
students to raise Goucher’s share in the Maryland quota. 

The appeal for the war Library Fund to supply reading 
matter to the men in the camps and trenches yielded about $600. 

The entry of women into industries which formerly em- 
ployed only men has affected Goucher graduates, especially 
those who have scientific training. Five graduates are em- 
ployed by the Davison Chemical Company of Baltimore, one of 
the largest sulphuric acid plants in the world; and several are 
at work in the laboratories of the Naval Station at Annapolis. 





Mount Holyoke College—Mount Holyoke College cele- 
brated Founder’s Day on ‘Tuesday, October twenty-third, with a 
large attendance of alumnae and guests and a program of special 
interest. The day was given added significance by the fact that 
no celebration was held last year because of the strict quaran- 
tine imposed on account of infantile paralysis. The observance 
has usually been held in November, but this year the day was 
advanced nearly three weeks and the pleasant warm weather 
made the wisdom of the change apparent. The orator of the 
day was President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College. 

The movement for a College Liberty Loan Campaign was 
started in the class in “Corporations” in the Economics depart- 
ment. Mr. Vining of Springfield delegated by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston to assist the City of Holyoke in its cam- 
paign, spoke in chapel one morning, explaining the nature of 
the bonds, and arousing enthusiasm for the campaign. Bonds 
have been sold to the members of the faculty and staff and to 
the students, and the results to date, October 24th, are as fol- 
lows: Sold to members of the faculty, staff, and students bonds 
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amounting to $15,150; taken by the Board of Trustees, $25,000; 
total, $40,150. There are still two more days left for the sale at 
the College and it is thought that the total sales will be even 
greater. 

Leave of absence for the remainder of this year has been 
granted to Dr. Margaret S. Morris, Associate Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science, that she may go to France to assist 
in the Young Women’s Christian Association camps. Her post 
is being filled by Miss Lily Frances Trevvett, who received her 
Bachelor’s Degree from Richmond College and her Master’s 
Degree from Johns Hopkins. Miss Trevvett has done graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University and Bryn Mawr College. 

Indiana University.—In support of President Bryan’s offer 
of all the resources of the University, of every kind, to the State 
for the defense of our country various departments and mem- 
bers of the faculty are endeavoring to make the entire Univers- 
ity organization an effective ally of all agencies engaged in pre- 
paration for and prosecution of the war. The Alumni Secre- 
tary is now making an effort to collect detailed information, for 
the purpose of making a permanent war record, of the faculty 
members, undergraduates, alumni and former students who have 
already enlisted in various branches of the service. 

The enrollment this semester shows a decrease of twenty 
percent mainly from the upper classes. The freshman clss 
shows little decrease, possibly because of the publicity campaign 
carried on by the University during the summer among last 
year’s high school graduates. 

In response to the call from the War Department the Physics 
Department is offering two courses in telegraphy, one for line 
work, the other for higher positions, and radio-work; Political 
Science has a new course in problems of American Foreign 
policy and one in international relations; the Botany department 
is working on the diseases of economic plants and methods of 
combating them; and the Department of Romance Language 
offers a course in Military French. 

Dean Ruby E. C. Mason has been interested in seeing that 
the young men of the University who have enlisted in various 
branches of the service have been provided with additional con- 
veniences and comforts. Under her leadership a mess fund was 
raised for Battery F. This fund and flags for the Indiana Uni- 
versity Ambulance Unit were presented at a patriotic service 
held before the department of Battery F. Dean Mason now is 
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arranging that every Indiana student in service shall receive a 
Christmas box from the women of the University. 

The new courses offered and the various lines of war activi- 
tices have not displaced the regular work of the University. 
They are additional—a loyal expression of the University’s de- 
sire to serve. 


Iowa State College.—Miss Ethelwyne Miller formerly As- 
sociate Professor of Household Arts in the University of Chicago 
las been appointed head of the Domestic Art department of 
this college. Courses were rearranged last spring to permit the 
women students to take the following war emergency work: 
Canning Demonstrations, Red Cross Training, Automobile Re- 
pair Work and a course in Elementary Hygiene and Home Care 
of the Sick. 

The new women’s dormitory which is the fourth to be built 
for the women of the college is nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy next semester. 


Jackson College (Tufts).—In common with the other east- 
ern colleges for women, Jackson has not suffered a decrease in 
cnrollment, but shows rather the largest registration in its his- 
tory. 

As a result of increased numbers, a fifth dormitory has been 
opened. ‘This is to be a cooperative house restricted to upper- 
class students who under supervision act as hostesses, house- 
keepers, cooks or buyers. Inasmuch as this form of dormitory 
life is new at Jackson, it will be interesting to watch its develop- 
inent and test its economy for students who desire to be in some 
degree self-supporting. 

Especially since we are testing this system, are we fortunate 
to have as house-mistress at one of the dormitories, Miss Kath 
crine FE. Dolbear A.M., who spent the past summer in the demon- 
stration laboratory of the Food Administration in Washington. 
\Irs. Caroline M. Robinson, a Vassar graduate, is head of Met- 
calf Hall, the main dormitory in which is located the dining- 
room for all students. 

To supplement the “Big Flag,” 19’x 27’, made and pre- 
sented in June by the All Around Club of Jackson to Tufts. Col- 
iege, the girls are asked to make a service flag bearing a star 
‘or each man who has gone from ‘Tufts to serve in the various 
branches of the army or navy, or in the college ambulance unit. 
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A faculty ruling to raise the standard of English written by 
upper class students, was recently adopted. By this rule stu- 
dents in any department writing English particularly bad in 
spelling, grammar or construction, are required to pass additional 
work in English composition before receiving a degree. 


Knox College.—The following changes have taken place 
in the faculty of Knox College: 

Dr. Thos. McClelland, after seventeen years of splendid 
service as President of the college, resigned his position last 
June. It is expected that his successor will be appoined some- 
time during the current year. In the meantime, the work of 
the President’s office is being carried jointly by Dean Simonds 
and Mr. Kellogg D. McClelland, executive secretary of the col- 
lege. 

The enrollment in the department of French and Spanish 
has almost doubled and Miss Mary Droke of the University of 
Arkansas has been added to the teaching staff. She holds her 
master’s degree from the University of Chicago and has spent a 
year in study in France. 

Miss Marguerite L. Allen, a graduate of the Sargent School 
of Physical Training, Boston, succeeds Mrs. Catherine Paine 
Middlebush as director of physical training for women. 

Miss Grace A. Stayt, dean of women, and Miss Jessie R. 
Holmes, librarian, who were on leave of absence during the 
second semester of last year, have resumed their duties this fall. 

Miss Alice Willard, who was assistant in the department of 
French last year and acting dean of women during the second 
semester, is in charge of the department of chemistry at Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


University of Michigan.—Owing to the large number of un- 
dergraduates who are in the service of the country the enroll- 
ment of the University of Michigan is about 1500 less than last 
year. The number of women students is practically un- 
changed. 

The new dormitory for women purchased and equipped by 
the alumnae of the university has undergone extensive repairs 
and is practically ready for occupancy. Eventually it is hoped 
that this may be a cooperative house in which the work may be 
done by self-supporting girls—but for the present year this is 
not possible. Miss Sarah Hollands, the social director, is a 
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graduate of Mt. Holyoke and was a graduate student at Michi- 
gan last year. It is thought the building will be called Alumnae 
House. The large dining room is to be furnished by the Alum- 
nae of Pasadena, Cal. Other gifts of furnishings have been 
made by the Grand Rapids Alumnae and the Alumnae of 1916 
and 1917. ‘The house will accommodate sixteen girls. 

Dr. Elsie Seelye Pratt, 04, who has been in charge of the 
Health Service for Women has resigned her position and re- 
turned to Denver to resume her former practice there. Much 
credit is due to Dr. Pratt for her untiring effort to raise the 
standard of health among the women of the University. Dr. 
Eloise M. Walker, "93 and ’96 has succeeded Dr. Pratt. Dr. 
Walker has for the past eleven years been physician at the Bing- 
hampton State Hospital in New York. 

Miss Grace Greenwood who for several years has been at 
the head of Whittier Hall, Barnard College, has been appointed 
Social Director of Martha Cook Dormitory to succeed Miss 
Gertrude Beggs, who now holds the position of Dean of Women 
in the University of Minnesota. 

Miss Louise Potter, ’16, has been appointed Secretary to 
Dean Myra B. Jordan. Miss Potter succeeds Miss Miriam 
Gerlach who assisted Dean Jordan last year. 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada.—The McGill Alum- 
nae Society has since 1914 added some distinctly new features 
to its usual activities. Its literary and social interests, even 
those of the University Settlement, have become secondary to 
the object of securing funds for patriotic purposes. In pursuit 
of this aim a series of public lectures under the auspices of the 
Society has been arranged for each college session. With such 
well-known lecturers as Dr. Stephen Leacock and Dr. C. W. 
Colby of the McGill staff and Senator J. S. McLennan of the 
Military Hospitals Commission among the many who have 
given their services, it has not been difficult to secure large 
audiences, and a substantial sum of money has been raised. 
The Canadian Red Cross (Prisoners’ Fund), the McGill Hospital 
in France, and the South of France Relief Association have been 
among the organizations which have benefited by donations from 
the Society. 

Within twelve months of the outbreak of war Canada found 
herself faced with many problems connected with the return of 
wounded soldiers from the Front. The Alumnae Society has 
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taken part in this work by establishing libraries in the two larger 
of the military convalescent hospitals of Montreal. So popular 
have these libraries become that at the request of the military 
authorities the work will be still further extended. The books 
are secured by donation and by a special arrangement with the 
McGill University Library. A measure of the success of the 
undertaking has been due to the efforts of trained librarians, 
members of the Society, who have been doing voluntary work in 
this connection. 

It is worth noting that Miss Helen R. Y. Reid, whose sple: 
did work at the Head Office of the Canadian Patriotic Fund in 
Montreal has received such wide recognition, is one of the senior 
members of the McGill Almnae Society. 


Miami University.—Miami University makes its first bow 
in print as a member of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
With all the enthusiasm of the new recruit we hope to take our 
place in line with the splendid organization that has for so long 
a time been setting a pace for us in the matter of college ideals 
and standards of education. ‘The college has opened this year 
with entering classes larger than usual, but with gaps in the 
ranks of upperclassmen that indicate that many have gone into 
the national service. The women students are planning a serv- 
ice flag that will show by its 188 stars our men who are now in 
France and in the training camps of our own country and we 
shall soon have on our chapel walls this great flag that will com- 
memorate the service of those who last year were a part of our 
campus and college life. 

Miami has a daily chapel service attended by her faculty and 
students, 900 in number, and the occasion gives opportunity for 
the presentation of any matter of general interest. On October 
24 a group of girls conceived the idea of taking charge of the 
chapel service for the purpose of urging the women of the 
college to buy Liberty Bonds. ‘The money was collected on the 
same day by a uniform assessment and a bond was bought that 
is to be the possession of the Women’s Joan Fund. 


The University of Minnesota.—The University of Minne- 
sota has taken a new and unusual step in creating a vocational 
advisership for women. In creating the office the Board of 
Regents defined the scope of the work as follows: 


“1. To make a study of vocations open to college 
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women, the qualifications required, the opportunities, the 
remuneration, the conditions of work, etc. 

2. ‘To study the qualifications, interest, and preparation 
of women students upon entering, and during their course 
in the University. 

3. To confer personally with students about their plans 
and to advise them in their choice of studies in preparation 
for their vocations. 

4. In every way possible, (by lectures, public confer- 
ences, and otherwise), to promote among women students 
seriousness of purpose and an intelligent appreciation of 
their duties and responsibilities as University graduates.” 


Miss Katharine F. Ball has been appointed to the position 
She is a graduate of Wellesley College, and has done graduate 
work in the University of California and at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In the latter institution she received her 
master’s degree and a professional diploma as Adviser to 
Women. She has taught High School in Plainfield, N. J. 

Miss Gertrude Beggs formerly head of Martha Cook Dorm- 
itory, Ann Arbor, has been appointed Dean of Women. 


University of Missouri.—The war has caused a decreased 
attendance of both men and women at the University of Mis- 
souri. During April and May of last year 583 men and 23 
women were excused for national service. ‘This year there is 







a decrease of 22.1 percent in the total enrollment. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chairman of the Department of Home 
Kconomics has been appointed Home Economics Director of 
the State under the Hoover Administration. Twenty-five women 







are working in the Emergency Extension work throughout the 
State. An effort is being made to organize all the women of 
the State who are trained in Home Economics. 

Professor F. Louise Nardin has been appointed on the 
\Voman’s Committee, Council of National Defense, Missouri 
Division. Last summer Dr. Nardin wrote the book of a 
patriotic pageant called The Progress of Liberty and directed 
the first presentation of the pageant, which was given on the 
Missouri campus by students of the summer session on July 
28, the day on which the women of Missouri were registering 
for food conservation and other national service. This pageant 
lias recently been adopted by the Missouri Division of the 
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Council of National Defense as a means of deepening patriotic 
feeling, and is now being presented in different counties and 
towns, under the direction of the Woiman’s Committee. 


Oberlin College—Wiéith the opening of college, the 
Woman’s League, an organization of all the women in college, 
has resumed the War Relief work which was started last year. 
In order that the work might be done as effectively as possible, it 
has been divided among five committees. These take charge of 
financial matters, work for the French war orphans, for the 
French soldiers, the American soldiers and the Red Cross. 

The Financial Committee has the task of raising the funds 
needed for general war work and this is being accomplished b 
many and ingenious methods. On certain days the women serv 
brown and rye bread sandwiches in the recitation halls in the 
period between classes. A lunch committee has charge of pro- 
viding lunches at a nominal cost for picnics and for stu/lents 
leaving on the trains at vacation time. A series of short after- 
dinner plays are being given from time to time and the admit- 
tance fee, though small, helps to swell the coffers of the relief 
work. Ample opportunity is given, also, for free will contri- 
bution and last year although the work was not fully organized 
a sufficient sum was obtained by these methods to encourage 
their continuation. 

The French work is in charge of two committees. The 
committee for French orphans is enlisting each hoarding hall 
and dormitory for the adoption of one or more French war 
orphans according to the number of students in each. The work 
for the French soldiers is divided up among groups of girls who 
knit for and write letters to a number of men at the front. In 
most cases these letters have been written in French thus lend 
ing a double interest to the work. 

Our American soldiers are by no means neglected. Shrough 
the efforts of the Christmas Committee every Oberlin man in the 
national service will receive letters and gifts on Christmas day. 
3y placing the Christmas work under the supervision of a com- 
mittee all the men are remembered, not alone the most popular 
and best-known. The student body has loyally supported the 
Red Cross work, and this too is under student leadership so that 
each stroke can be made to count. A great deal is being accom- 
plished in the way of knitting and making of surgical dressings. 

Just before war was declared, the Woman’s League had 
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launched a vigorous campaign for a Woman’s Building, but 
when the larger need presented itself, the League at a mass 
meeting voted to suspend this work and devote its energies to 
war relief. The money which had been already raised for the 
Woman’s Building is now invested in Liberty Bonds. 

The College Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. recently conducted a 
two-day campaign to raise their annual budget and the first 


twenty-four hours brought a subscription from students of over 
$2000. 


Radcliffe College——During the week of October 15 the 
Radcliffe students put aside all non-academic activities to leave 
the time clear for the Liberty Loan campaign and the first of the 
special war courses. ‘To open the campaign Mr. Philip Pliny 
Jewell, of Coffin & Burr, Boston, spoke at a mass meeting on 
Monday, October 15, at noon, in the theatre of Agassiz House. 
‘The mistresses and students of the four halls of residence have 
given a fifty dollar bond to the College. 

In the afternoons of the same week, Professor Lawrence 
Henderson addressed the College on “Food,” dealing with the 
subject from the standpoint of patriotism rather than of science. 
The five lectures given were: “America’s Task;”’ “What is 
Food?” ; “Maintenance, Growth and Repair”; “Economy Princi- 
ples”; “Economy: Needs of the Moment.” 

A special war course in Civilian Relief is being given free to 
the students. It consists of sixteen one-hour lectures, followed 
by half-hour periods for discussion. ‘The membership is limited 
to twenty. ‘The first lecture, under Mr. William C. Pear of 
the Provident Relief fund and Mr. Henry Brigham, head of the 
Cambridge branch of the Red Cross, was on “The American 
Red Cross; Its Organization and Aims.” Among other lecturers 
are Miss Birtwell, general secretary of the Cambridge Associated 
Charities, Mrs. Chesley, Secretary of the Paine Fund, Professor 
Doten, of the Civilian Relief, Miss Ida M. Carmon, head of the 
Social Service Department of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Mrs. Ada FE. Sheffield, and Dr. Michael Davis, of the Bos- 
ton Dispensary. 

Professor George C. Whipple is this year giving a course 


on the Administration of the Physical City. The course will 
prepare for work in connection with civic administration and the 
Chamber of Commerce. sad will be of benefit to all interested 


in municipal government and good citizenship. 
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Professor William M. Cole is giving a new course in ad- 
vanced accounting. 

Professor Charles Cestre, exchange professor to Harvard 
from the University of Bordeaux, is giving a half course in the 
English romantic poets, in place of one formerly given by Pro- 
fessor William Allan Neilson, now president of Smith College. 
Professor Cestre also gives a half course, open to the public, on 
the influence of the French Revolution on English literature. 

By the death of an annuitant, under the will of Mrs. James 
Parnard, $5,000 has been added to the “Anna Parsons Scholar- 
ship Fund.” The new scholarship has become available this 
year. 


Smith College.—The war relief work of the college was put 
on a sound financial basis in October. Over $5,000 was pledged 
toward the support of the Smith College unit in France, now 
at work in Grécourt, the heart of the devastated district. The 
French Government has co-operated most cordially in assign- 
ing and preparing quarters for the unit and the people have 
welcomed the college women warmly. They are trying to min- 
ister in all possible ways to the needs of the old and the chil- 
dren, all women between fifteen and fifty having been deported. 
The people have to be aroused from their apathy to the neces- 
sary work and the children have to be taught to play again. On 
the physical side they must be clothed. The students have 
undertaken to make children’s garments as have alumnae clubs 
in various parts of the country. A dispensary under the two 
doctors has also been opened. 

The college has pledged $1,264 a month for the college year 
for the support of the College Red Cross Chapter. The Alum- 
nae office sent out in October an appeal for life memberships 
to be invested in the Liberty Loan. More than $10,000 came in. 
It acted as agent also in receiving many subscriptions from in- 
dividual groups, students, and class organizations for the loan. 

In answer to a call from the government for a list of 
women eligible for service in the war department, a letter was 
promptly sent out to a list of graduates with the scientific or 
business equipment. Some replied that they would offer them- 
selves at once to the war department. In the Library of the 
Food Conservation Department at Washington Miss Margaret 
Norton, on leave of absence from the Smith Library for the 
purpose, is reference librarian. 
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An advanced class in sociology is working out some prob- 
lems from the data at the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
Springfield. In this department Miss M. Chase Going, from 
McGill and Chicago Universities, and John Donaldson, Ph. D., 
from Johns Hopkins, are additional instructors. Among other 
appointments are Miss Alice Hubbard, A. M., who has had a 
fellowship at Bryn Mawr and spent last year at the University 
of Madrid, Howard M. P. Parshley, who comes to the Zoolog’s 
department from Harvard, and Ralph Oesper, Ph. D., from tly 
Universities of Cincinnati and New York, to the chemistry «: 
partment. Mlle. Marguerite Billard has had her advanced 
studies in French, in Germany and England. 

The inauguration of the new president, William Allan 
Neilson, will take place the week before Commencement. It 
is to be a very simple affair, as is fitting in war times. 

Smith College, with Radcliffe and Barnard, has joined 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Mount Holyoke in plans for wider inter 
collegiate debating. Smith’s first debates will be in March with 
Wellesley at Northampton and with Vassar at Poughkeepsie. 


Stanford University.—Stanford University opened on Octo- 
ber Ist under the four quarter plan: autumn quarter, October Ist 
to December 21st; winter quarter, January 2d to March 22d, 
spring quarter, April Ist to June 17th; summer quarter, June 
18th to August 31st. 

Owing to the war, the registration on October Ist was ay 
proximately 1,500 as compared with the 2,000 limit usuall: 
reached. The decrease is in men students, since the full quota 
of women students is in attendance. Many members of the 
faculty are on leave for war service, their places being filled 
by new appointees or by those remaining in the various de- 
partments. 

Among the curriculum changes in effect this year are the 
Pre-nursing course announced by the Medicai Schoo!, and the 
regulation regarding compulsory physical training. ‘The Pre- 
nursing course consists of three years of University work at 
Stanford, prescribed with a view to the following two years in 
nursing at the University Hospital in San Francisco. ‘Three 


months’ probationary training period as nurse is to be taken 
during a summer quarter early in the Stanford course. The 
whole course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Gradu 
ate Nurse. 
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The compulsory training regulation requires of every enter- 
ing student gymnastics, sports or (for men) military training 
three times a week for two years. 

Owing to delays in the delivery of construction materials 
the new hall for girls will not be ready before the summer 
quarter. 


Swarthmore College.—The personnel of the teaching and 
administrative forces of the.College has undergone decided 
changes this year. Dr. Bird ‘T. Baldwin, for five years head of 
the Psychology and Education Department, has resigned to 
become Professor of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Iowa and Director of the Experimental Research Station 
there. Another marked change in personnel is occasioned by 
the leave of absence of Dr. Paul M. Pearson, head of the Public 
Speaking Department. ‘The national Y. M. C. A. War Council 
has appointed Dr. Pearson the Manager of its Entertainment 
sureau, organized for American Soldiers in the camps of this 
country. 

Captain Amos J. Peaslee, Swartmore, ’07, is in the federal- 
ized National Guard of New York, and will have charge of 
taking the soldier vote in France for this coming election. 


An interesting reflection of the war on courses of study is 
shown by the fact that enrollment in elementary German has 
shrunk this year, and that Spanish has won sudden popularity, 
the classes having tripled in enrollment. 


Professor George A. Hoadley, who was for twenty-six years 
head of the department of physics at Swarthmore and vice 
president from 1892 to 1914, has recently accepted the position 
of acting secretary of the Franklin Institute, which maintains 
the most complete scientific library in the city of Philadelphia. 

The extent of the recent research work done by the Sproul 
Observatory of Swarthmore College is shown in Sproul Ob- 
servatory Publications No. 4, issued this summer. The Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, the Royal Astronomer of England, and 
the Royal Astronomer of Sweden have all made congratula- 
tory comments upon the publication, and observers all ove- 
the United States are sending in expressions of commendation 
to Professor Miller, the head of the Department of Astronomy. 
Regardless of the war, an interest in scientific research still re- 
mains in many corners of the European countries. ‘This is 
clearly shown by the fact that fully a dozen European observa 
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tories, having read the fourth report of Sproul Observatory, im 
mediately sent requests to Professor Miller for the former re- 
ports issued by the observatory here. 


Syracuse University.—The Intercollegiate Student Govern- 
ment convention meeting at Syracuse University November 
15th to 17th, brought together eighty delegates from more than 
thirty-five colleges in the northeast district. The discussion 
covered the relation of faculty and students; the effect of public 
opinion upon rules, social life, honor system, etc.; the relation 
of student government association to the college organizations. 
At the final meeting, which was open to all students, the discus- 
sion was upon war relief work as an opportunity for the college 
woman to serve her country. 

A sub-station of Red Cross has been established at the 
university for the distribution of working supplies to the college 
women. A war emergency committee, under whose supervision 
all the relief work done by students is to be unified, has been 
created by the Young Women’s Christian Association. Classes 
have been formed in knitting, and groups meet daily for making 
comfort bags and trench candles, as well as for knitting the 
various Red Cross articles required. The classes in First Aid 
and Home Nursing at the University Hospital of the Good 
Shepherd, which registered sixty women last spring, will be 
organized again the second semester of this year. 

The University designated October 23d as Liberty Loan 
Day and through the treasurer sold bonds of the second issue 
to students and faculty. 

An Appointment Bureau, with Miss Winifred Hughes, ’14, 
as Secretary, has been established. This bureau serves both 
graduate and undergraduate men and women. 

The Margaret Oliva Slocum Teachers’ College has added 
to its curriculum a course in Physical Education. ‘The work 
covers a period of two years and leads to a certificate The 
Joseph Slocum College of Agriculture has added a course in 
Domestic Science, covering four years and leading to tie de- 
gree of B. 5. The John Dustin Archbold College of Liheral 
Arts has added courses in Accounting and Stenography and 
Typewriting in its Department of Economics. 


Vassar College.—When our country declared war, Vas- 
sar students immediately met, abolished their dances and ether 
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entertainments that made too great demands upon time and 
funds, and applied the saving to war courses for the balance 
of the college year, with the expectation that these courses 
would be experimental, and out of them would grow a plan 
for this year’s work. Various forms of individual effort also 
added to Vassar’s contribution to the nation’s resources. One 
undergraduate, Miss Jeannette M. Francis, started the Inte1 
collegiate Periodical League, which has spread rapidly to 
other colleges, and is furnishing great quantities of reading 
matter to our soldiers’ camps. 

Classes in “preparedness” have been organized and are 
now in “full swing.” These include Personal Hygiene, Short- 
hand and ‘Typewriting, Training for Work with Aliens, aud 
Home Economics. No freshman has been permitted to elect 
more than one of these courses, nor any student whose work is 
not up to the regular standard. These preparedness classes 
at Vassar do not invade the hours of the regular classes. ‘They 
are given in the hours formerly devoted to leisure. Nor do 
they draw upon the maintenance funds of the College. Special 
instructors have been employed, and equipment and other ex: 
penses connected with them provided by the students out of 
class funds, saved by the abolishing of “Junior Promenade,” 
Class Day expenses, and various “frills and fripperies.” 

A committee of Vassar students co-operating with the 
College in what might be called household management has 
produced most satisfactory results. The shortage of maids in 
the dining rooms has been met by student volunteers, who 
receive no pay, and who lighten the task by relaying each other. 
Diners are served as quickly and efficiently as before, the only 
change being the fact that the accustomed uniform of college 
waitresses is varied by the everyday costume of the students. 
In order to insure the success of the experiment girls who 
have received the highest student honors volunteered for this 
work. Captains of teams and officers of student organizations 
are among the waitresses. A squad of students is also serving 
under the director of grounds and helping out the shortage of 
labor due to the calling of men employees to the colors. 


Washington State College.—The State College of Wash- 
ington has been re-organized by the Board of Regents and 
President E. V. Holland. The institution has been divided 
into ten divisions, consisting of five Colleges :—Agriculture, Me- 
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chanic Arts and Engineering, Science and Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics and Veterinary Medicine. Four schools:—Mines, Edu- 
cation, Music and Applied Design and Pharmacy. One de- 
partment:—Elementary Science. This is the system used in 
Ames, Iowa and similar institutions. 

‘The State College has procured Col. W. P. May, formerly of 
the 15th infantry, and Maj. P. P. Acland, formerly with the 
Canadian contingent to take charge of the Cadet Corps this 
year. 

A new course of Household Administration has been added 
in the College of Home Economics. Miss Marcella Dodge has 
been appointed dietitian and has complete supervision of the 
dining rooms of both residence halls on the campus. 

The Students’ Friendship War Fund had two speakers on 
the campus during the week of October 21-27. Miss Helen 
l‘ulton and Miss Ethel Scribner addressed the students on the 
subject of raising money for the Christian Associations in the 
war zones. 


Wellesley College.—The college is offering this year nine 
courses under the title of War Emergency Courses. ‘These 
are a course in First Aid to the Injured to be followed if de- 
sired by a course in Home Nursing; a course in Statistics and 
liling; a course in Stenography, Typewriting and Bookkeep- 
ing; a course of lectures in History, giving the causes of the 
war; a course in Household Fconomics; a course in Gardening ; 
a course in Wireless Telegraphy and a course in Field Geology. 
Five of these courses are arranged for only one appointment 
a week so that an undue amount of time is not taken from 
academic work. Only two of the courses, Wireless Telegraphy 
and Field Geology, have any academic credit. These are regu- 
larly given by the departments of Physics and Geology and 
need only a slight change to make them of practical value 
All students who are electing these courses are very carefull, 
considered and none is admitted who is not in good standing. 
No freshmen are allowed to take the courses and health and 
outside activities are very carefully considered before any per- 
missions are given. Some three hundred students have been 
admitted to these courses. 

During this week, October twenty-fifth, the drive for the 
second Liberty Loan is in full progress at Wellesley College. 
We have been specially addressed by a member of the com- 
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mittee in Wellesley who has this loan in charge and every after- 
noon from two to five our reception room is occupied by an 
agent who answers all questions. The results are at present 
very satisfactory and we expect to have at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds. 


Wesleyan University——The women of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have pledged about $600 to the support of Miss Masa 
Powers, ’16, who is their representative at the Nagasaki Wom- 
en’s College, in Japan. This college is the sister college of 
Ohio Wesleyan in the Orient. 

The faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University, assisted by stu- 
dents, recently presented an original allegorical play by Pro- 
fessor Chas. M. Newcomb of the department of oratory, for 
the benefit of the local Red Cross. ‘The play was entitled “War” 
and brought out very effectively the conditions of the present 
war and suggested remedies. 

Dean William FE. Smyser delivered a lecture on “Modern 
Tendencies in English Literature” before the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at its annual meeting in Fort Wayne 
on October 24+. He is giving an entire course at Lima, Ohio, 
for the women’s clubs at that place. 

Ohio Wesleyan University has just launched its campaign 
for a million dollars for new buildings and increased endow- 
ment. he amount will be raised to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the institution. The in- 
tensive campaign will close December 20. The first building 

be erected will be a women’s gymnasium. 

oe women at Ohio Wesleyan University are knitting 
for the Red Cross. Miss josephine Jones, secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. is head of the atin which is allied with the 

claware Chi pter of the Red Cross. 


Western Reserve University.._The College for Women of 
Western Reserve University is preparing for extensive Red 
Cross work. Mrs. James A. Garfield, who has charge of the 
ked Cross warehouses of the eastern states, is organizing the 
student body. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays Red Cross teachers 

il conduct regular classes for students who have volunteered 
become trained workers. After seven lessons these trained 


workers will be in charge of other organized classes. 
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War economy is being practiced at Flora Mather House. 
Wheatless and meatless days are so skillfully planned that the 
girls enjoy delicious substitutes without realizing a war recipe is 
being used. 

The meals are planned by an expert dietitian of the house- 
hold administration department so that the calories are properly 
distributed. 

The Alumnae of the College for Women and friends of 
Western Keserve University will be given an opportunity to 
assist in war relief work now being carried on in France by 
Miss Grace Stone Zorbaugh, a graduate of the College for 
Women in the class of 1898, and a sister of Rev. Charles L. 
Zorbaugh, of Cleveland. 

Miss Zorbaugh and an associate, Miss Liddall, have been 
active leaders in the work of the “Secours American pour les 
Victimes de la Guerre.” An ouvroir or workshop for refugee 
women has been opened at Amiens. ‘The “Secours” supplies 
food, fuel, clothing and employment to French and Belgian 
refugee women. ‘The organization worked for some time 
through the American Relief Clearing House and has recently 
been amalgamated with the American Red Cross. 


University of Wisconsin.—Women Students’ War Work 
under the auspices of the Student Government Association is 
occupying the thought and attention of the University women. 
‘The organization for the work makes a division of five branches: 


1. Red Cross.—Leisure hours are now measured in terms of 
sweaters, helmets, socks, pinafores for belgian babies, bandages, 
and other hospital material by many women students of the 
University of Wisconsin. A large sewing room is maintained 
at Lathrop hall, women’s building, and volunteers spend what- 
ever time they can each day on war sewing. Directors are 
there to supervise, and women with Red Cross certificates direct 
bandage making. Certain women teach knitting of war sup- 
plies, and others superintend sewing for relief. 


2. Committee of student expenditures to induce more 
simple entertainment, more care in personal expenditures, es- 
pecially amusement money. 


3. Y. W. C. A. Social Service Committee. Through this 
is being conducted a “Big Sister” movement among Italian 


a 
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children and work with a neighborhood house in the Jewish 
quarter. 


4. Committee to encourage athletic living. 


5. Committee to work under direction of State Council of 
Defense. 


All of these committees are doing practical work and are 
achieving results. 

At this point it is worthy of note that the Junior Prome- 
nade has already been abandoned for this academic year by 
vote of the class and a Liberty Bond Ball is to be substituted 
at the usual time in February. 

From the Home Economics Department Miss Daniels re 
ports experiments in the use of barley flour exclusively. Former 
experiments were in mixtures of flours. An important bulletin 
has been published by this department on “Other kinds of 
Bread.” Miss Daniels and Miss Nichols have also published 
an article on the “Nutritive Value of Soy Beans.” 


No Chain Letter Approved 


The American Red Cross reiterates that no chain-letter 
project has its approval. While some of these schemes may 
have been started in good faith, mention of the Red Cross is not 
warranted. Red Cross members, and the public in general, are 
warned that there is no assurance that donations in response to 
any chain letters will reach the Red Cross treasury, and are 
urged to pay no attention to such appeals, whose sincerity is 
always open to doubt. 

Aid to the Red Cross should always be furnished through 
recognized channels, if the donor wishes to be assured that his 
gift is to reach the object intended. 
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\PPOINTMENT BUREAU, WOM- 
EN’S EDUCATIONAL AND IN 
DUSTRIAL UNION 


264+ Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 
irness to Camp Devens has 
brought the Appointment Bureau face 
to | vith the problem of employs 
ent for the wives of men stationed 
[mn many cases it 1s Ooccupa- 
her than financial assistance 


, Where th 


nat | question is not pressing, work 
I tivitites 1s 

el lary t more 

) ro mercial con 

ern Some of our inquirers have 


und au opportunity for useful serv- 


ce with reiief agencies the salaries 


’ 


being nominal. In these cases the Bu- 


reau has felt it a duty to explain to 

e employer that the position is be- 

r filled at the figure offered as a 

1 to War Kelief It seems most 
rtant that the stand: 


work should be upheld in these 


ird of wom 


of shortcut courses 
fhe Bureau has had some requests 
in colleges offering war courses for 
formation that would help them in 
eciding what courses to offer. 


believing, as we all do, that it is the 
rst duty of the Bureaus to do educa- 
mal work, we have this vear started 
o clubs for the Junior workers, that 


y may meet for informal profes- 
nal discussions. The Junior Social 


Workers Club meets at the Union once 


a month for an informal luncheon. The 
organization of secretaries meets once 
a month in the evening. The inaugural 
meeting owed much of its success to 
the presence of Miss S. Eugenia Wal 
lace of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, who addressed the meeting 

The joint A. C. A. and Union Voca- 
tional Committee is making plans for 
a fifth season of Professional Oppor 
tunities lectures to be given probably 
in February and March. The Union 
Conference of Committees mecting, of 
which the Bureau has charge, will b: 
held on January fourteenth with th 
topic “War and the Employment o 
Women,” 

The Director is going to the Middk 
West in March and will speak at a 
number of colleges. During November 
she will pay visists to Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Radcliffe and Tufts. 

The following figures from the an 
nual report, October, 1916, to October, 
1917, were presented at the meeting of 
the Advisory Committee held October 
twenty-seventh: Orders received, 1,006; 
orders filled, 626; percentage of orders 
filled to that received, 62.23%; college 
registrations, 361; non-college, 661; 
total, 1022. Mrs. Healy gave her report 
on the investigation made during the 
summer on the possible demand in Bos 
ton for women to fill the positions ot 
men who have left for war duty. This 
report will appear in a later copy of 
the Journal. It is interesting to note 
the similarity in experiences of the Bu- 
reaus as expressed in the October Jour 
nal. 
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The Director is giving an hour each 
week to the younger members of the 
for the discussion of educational 
relating to employment. <A 
tudent at Simmons who is interested in 


stall 


probiems 


employment work has asked permission 
to he present. The Simmons seniors 
are coming as last year for secretarial 
practice. 

‘two of the 


Ag: 


\liss Davidson) 


staff (Miss Curtis and 
went to New Bedford 
i the meetings of the State Conference 
of Charities. 
The Boston with the 
zreitest interest the reports in the Jour- 


nal from the other 


Bureau reads 
Bureaus and fre- 
excellent suggestions 
The report from 
itisburgh of the placing of a woman 


quently finds 
which it tries out. 


to read over office correspondence and 
te clerical errors has been particu- 
larly interesting. Has any other Bur- 


eau tried this? 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 
302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 
THEODORA $ 


BUTCHER, MANAGER 


orders” received by the 
hiladeiphia Bureau have been as fol- 


The “war 


1 


lows: Organizers and registrars for 
r work committees; stenographers 
clerks, bookkeepers for industries dn- 


‘cased by war needs; office assistants 
to take the place of men drafted; trac- 
and draftswom for public 

concerns and railroads; laborator: 
technicians for hospitals; extra nurses 


or factories workins on government 


orders; assistants (college graduates) 


Quartermaster’s 
School, War Department; 


correspondence, 
housekeeper 
for factory boarding houses for wom- 
en; knitter, 

oman for wool. 


demonstrator and sales 
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have also been a number of 
requests for work from women whose 
husbands have enlisted. Some of these 
women are prepared for positions and 
are able to return to the occupations 
held before marriage but in many cases 
the women must take training or ac- 
cept positions as untrained workers at 
low salaries. Those wishing social 
work have undertaken volunteer serv- 
ice with philanthropic organizations to 
assist with civic conditions and emer- 
gencies caused by the war and at the 
same time are receiving training with 
agencies of high standard. 


there 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


17 North State Street, Chicago, III. 
HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The fifth annual meeting of the Chi 
cago Bureau was held on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 20, and the reports of the presi- 
dent and the manager showed by far 
the largest and the most varied busi- 
ness in the history of the Bureau. Not 
only had the work in the office shown 
a marked increase in calls, placements, 
registrations and receipts, but the num- 
ber of outside lecture engagements and 
with 

Among the 
where the manager had 
ing the last fiscal year, or had attended 
conferences were the University of Chi- 
University of 


conferences colleges had 


satisfactorily. 


grown 
colleges 


spoken dur 


cago, Illinois, University 
of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Iowa, University of Indi- 
ana, University of Colorado, University 
of Montana, University of Denver, De- 
Pauw University, Beloit College, Colo- 
rado College, Coe, Lawrence, James 
Millikin, Rockford, Ripon, Grinnell, 
Cornell, and Milwaukee Downer Col- 
Bradley Polytechnic, State 
Teachers College, Colo., State 


lege o> 


% , 
Greeley, 
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Normal School, Valley City, North 
Dak., and the Normal Schools at Mil- 
waukee, and Whitewater, Wis. 

The department of 
mail also has grown. 


information by 
Aside from let- 
ters to registered candidates letters have 
been written to every part of the coun- 
try and almost every state in the union 
giving information about schools and 
training for social secretarial and art 
work, library work, architecture, horti- 
culture, agriculture and out of door 
occupations for women to whom such 
work is a necessity. Inquiries also have 
been answered concerning the follow- 
ing occupations: 
chemical work, the use of languages 
outside the field, 
work, sewing, 


secretarial work, 


teaching biological 
theology, public school 
music, lunchroom work, summer camp 
opportunities, physical training, adver- 
tising, dietetics, library work, journal- 
ism, vocational work, dancing, archi- 
tecture, greenhouse work for women, 
home work, horticulture, pageantry, 
buying, business (meaning many differ- 
ent kinds of commercial opportunities, ) 
designing, medical 
plied art, work 
stitutions, 


social 
with child-caring in- 
playground work and bank- 
ing. We have recommended speakers, 
given information to girls coming to 
the city about suitable living quarters, 
reported on what colleges are doing for 
the health of their women _ students, 
and given various other diversified bits 
of information. This department is of 
course absolutely free, bringing in no 
financial return whatever to the Bu- 
reau. During the last year we have in- 
terviewed and kept records of 1663 can- 
didates whom we did not register. Our 
callers for the year amounted to 12,565. 

Among the interesting 
ments are these: 


service, ap- 


recent place- 
Chemical artists, the 
Vocational Adviser at the University of 
Michigan, a psychologist in connection 
with the juvenile court of one of the 
large eastern cities, several interior dec- 
orators, commercial chemists, commun- 
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ity secretaries, one of whom goes to so 
frontier-like a community that a house 
is to be specially built for her oc- 
cupancy ; the director of the Junior Red 
Cross, young women to work on 
ciphers, Spanish translators, young 
women in executive openings with the 
Western Union, Hart Schaffner and 
Marx, Montgomery and Ward, which 
firms desired college women who were 
willing to grow into executive work. 
In actual war service since last spring, 
we have sent young women to France 
with units, and have placed 
with the Red Cross, the 


medical 
several score 


Woman’s Division of th2 Council of 
National Defense, the Citizens War 
Board, the Officers’ Reserve, the Drit- 


ish Recruiting Station, the Navy 
League, and the American Shop for 
the French Wounded 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


409 Chamber of Commerce 
Denver, Colo. 


Bldg., 


THEODOSIA E. RAINES, SECRETARY 

The Collegiate c 
tions opened in Denver last March: was 
started as an 


3ureau of Occupa- 
experiment. We = are 
pleased to announce in this issue that 
its trial over. The results 


of its seven months’ work was so en- 


period is 
couraging, that at the first meeting of 
the A. C. A. it was decided expedient 
to continue the work and to «cep the 
office open all day. Consequently our 
hours now are from g to 5 and we are 
confidently expecting business to in- 
crease correspondingly. 

Just at present we are in the throes 
of reorganization. So long as the Bu- 
reau was an experiment, we used the 
most inexpensive forms for 
office records. 


a new card 


keeping 
Now we are instzlling 
system of registration, 
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closely based upon that used by the 
other Bureaus. Having several hun- 
dred records to transfer, will keep us 
busy for weeks to come. 

We have at last proved to the news- 
paper world that we have something of 
interest to the public, so were recently 
given a story in the Sunday edition of 
one of our best papers. It is rather inter- 
esting to note that all the registrants 
applying at the office during the next 
two days, came as a result of that one 
article. Some of them had heard of 
the Bureau previous to this article’s 
appearance and “had thought of com- 
ing in some day,” but it was this write- 
up that focused their interest, with the 
result of their immediate registration 
with us. 

A rather peculiar experience has come 
to us lately. We find that a number of 
the best business firms in the city are 
objecting to our three per cent commis- 
sion on the basis that it is not fair to 
the registrants. We are wondering if 
any of the other Bureaus has had to 
combat this. Thinking that the object- 
ors do not realize the scope of our work 
and in order to bring this and the three- 
fold purpose of our Bureau _ before 
them, we are preparing a prospectus. 

That the Bureau is growing is evi- 
denced by the fact of the steadily in- 
creasing volume of calls from employ- 
ers and the consequent number of place- 
ments. During the month of Septem- 
ber, for two weeks the manager was 
unable to get into the field. As a re- 
sult the statistics for that month show 
a decided decrease. For instance calls 
from employers for August were 25; 
for September, 14: placements for 
August were 7; for September, 3. Real- 
izing more fully from the above experi- 
ence the value of field work, we are 
organizing a new system of volunteers 
for the office that more of the man- 
ager’s time may be spent in outside 
work. 

The month ef Oetober has opened 


with a “bang.” So far we have made 
eight placements and have several can- 
didates in the field for other positions. 
A large concern that has been employ- 
ing college men for certain work in its 
factory offices, asked the Bureau for 
one worker. ‘They so liked the three 
we sent that they engaged all of them 
immediately and have promised to let 
us fill other vacancies as they occur. 
The American Red Cross called upon 
us for paid workers as private secre- 
tary, stenographer and chapter organ- 
izers. We responded by sending one 
person for each of the positions, and 
all were promptly accepted. 

Like the other Bureaus our crying 
need at present is not calls from em- 
ployers but registrants. How to obtain 
these is our most serious problem today. 


COLLEGE BUREAU OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit, Mich. 
HELEN C. MUNROE, MANAGER 


Demands for the trained woman in 
many lines of endeavor are increasing 
steadily. The woman with scientific 
training finds plenty of opportunities, 
and calls come constantly for women 
with alert brains and mathematical 
training. 

One of the interesting positions of 
the month was that of chemist with a 
drug manufacturing company. The 
precedent and prejudice of the company 
was in favor of a man for the position, 
but our candidate had better training 
and experience for the research work 
to be done than any man that could be 
located. 

One insurance firm, with which we 
have placed three college graduates with 
no business training, has come back 
for three more of the same calibre. 
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are doing high- 
grade clerical work at a beginning sal- 
y month. Another firm 
vith which a young woman was placed 
instructions 


These young women 


ary of $75 per 
riting to employees, 
has come for another to supplement the 
work of the first. These are the best 
evidences that the Bureau fills a needed 
Detroit. 

Stenographers have found that there 
s a great lull in number of positions 


at VW 


place in 


in this city. This is due in part to a 
who have heard 
prosperity of Detroit. 


Before this is printed the 


great influx of 


of the 


women 


3ureau ex- 
pects to have completed arrangements 
for a benefit performance in one of the 
local th 


the example of our 


atres for this winter, following 


sister Bureau in 


Pittsburgh, which has been very gener- 


ous in giving us the results of its 


perience. Arrangements also 


1ormer ex 
1 
nave been 


al fae -« ' 
made tor an open meeting 


in one of the High School auditoriums 


for the afternoon of Nov. 7. Miss 
Helen Bennett of Chicago will speak 


” 


on “Vocational Training 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


19 West 44th St., N. Y. City 


EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON, MANAGER 
The effect of the war upon employ- 
ment conditions continues to be a sub- 
interest. At the present 
writing the two most prominent fea- 
tures of the situation are the more exact- 


ject of vital 


ing demand on the part of employers 
for candidates worth the increased sal- 
offered, and the number 
of older women, many of them college 


aries that are 


graduates, who are seeking work 


paid 
for the first time in their lives. 


In common with other collegiate em 


ployment bureaus we are finding that 
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the typical call from the employer is 
not for someone to fill a position of im- 
portance made vacant by the draft. 
Such positions are being filled apparent- 
ly by promotions within the establish- 
But there con- 
tinues to be a steady demand for college 
women with experience or _ special 
training, at good salaries. Occasion- 
ally a woman with exceptional person- 
will be accepted without 
We have placed one candi- 

of this type at an initial salary 
of $25 a But such are 
very rare. On the contrary we find that 
under the 


ment where they occur. 


ality even 
experience. 
date 
[ week. cases 
employers are pressure ot 


increased business and increased costs 


so that they are unwilling to take the 
train a beginner. In _ short, 
training and experience are demanded 


time to 
as never before. The opportunity for 
advancement is a matter for speculation. 
Will the higher positions be more gen- 


erally attainable by women? Will 
women take a long look at their occupa- 
tional careers and settle down with 


mer determination to achieve ad- 
vancement ? 
The 


productive power entailed by the pres- 


tremendous loss in the nation’s 


ent war force not only 
women 
but for 
This makes of 


will probably 
the increased- employment of 
for the duration of the war 
many years afterward. 
training of 
question of far-reaching importance. A 


deal 


college undergraduates to complete the 


the vocational women a 


great has been said to encourage 


academic course. It is no less impera- 
tive that the quality of the 
constantly 


training 
scrutinized and 
the student be sent out a more efficient 
worker than her predecessors have been. 


Perhaps 


should be 


no more difficult problem has 


arisen than that of the mature woman 
without any special training who finds 

forced to self-support, wholly 
part. Such women are coming 
to us almost every day. Some of them, 


we are convinced might hold posi- 


herself 
or in 
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tions of 
could 
chance. 


responsibility if employers 
be persuaded to give them a 
But employers are prone to re- 
quire training in their particular line 
of work for such positions. Others in 
this group have practically nothing to 
recommend them for the kind of em- 
ployment the Bureau has to offer. 


In the fall the Bureau had an unusual 
demand for publicity secretaries and 
This was due to the fact 
that there were going on at the same 
time campaigns for suffrage, the United 
States l'ood Administration, the Liberty 
loan and the municipal elections. 


organizers.- 


A special appeal has come to us, as 
it doubtless has to other Bureaus, to 
send candidates for various kinds of 
clerical work in the Government serv- 
ice at Washington. Many of these posi- 
tions have duties of responsibility and 
demand technical training. The supply 
of satisfactory candidates for them is 
deplorably small. 

The call for employment managers 
has been most conspicuously made by 
a large manufacturing concern employ- 
ing over thousand women. ‘The 
position is being created in this estab- 
lishment, as it is likely to be in many 
as the attention of employers 
is more constantly forced to consider 
labor turnover and 


one 


others, 


the questions of 
labor shortage. 
The demand for draftwomen was re- 
flected in a position that we filled with 
a large public service corporation. That 
the position was offered for the dura- 
tion of the war not argue, we 
hope, that the opportunity for this type 
of work which many women are em- 
bracing is definitely limited by the exi- 
present international 


does 


gencies of the 
situation. 

The work of the Bureau continues to 
be heavy and there is no indication of 
the abatement of a varied opportunity 
for the woman who has something defi- 
nitely serviceable to offer. 
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VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VOCA- 
TIONS 


6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va 


O. I. HATCHER, DIRECTOR 


DOROTHY SAGE, EXECUTIVE SECRETAR\ 


October of three 
schools for professional or semi-profes 


The opening in 


training in Richmond, — the 
School of Social Economy, the Art 
School and the Secretarial School. 
marks the fulfillment of the desire and 
the efforts of the Bureau of Vocation: 
Fach of these 
schools is in charge of highly trained 


sional 


4 


for the past two years. 


persons and is opening with gratifying 
results, the School of Social Economy 
having the largest registration, as 
are no schools of lower rank to com 
pete with it. Lectures are given by th 
faculties of the Medical College of Vi: 
zinia and of Richmond College and by 
specialists in social work, and are sup 
plemented by field work in local phila: 
The 
established as a 
college, 
charge of a graduate of Simmons Col 
lege, which has assisted in working out 


the: 


thropic organizations. Secretaria! 
School is 


a_ local 


‘ 


reature ot 


business and is in 


the standards and courses. The curri 
culum includes two courses, one adapted 
to high school graduates and the othe: 
to college graduates, classes being pro 


vided in business administration, eco 
nomics, history, Spanish and advertis- 
ing as well as the more usual business 
The Art School, 


under the auspices of the Richmond Art 
Club, 


branches. which is 
illustration 
and design, interior decoration, histori 
cal needlework, ete. With the rich back 
ground Virginian history 
and traditions, applied art has especially 
interesting possibilities of development 
here 


offers instruction in 


afforded by 


A series of informal conferences last 
without techni- 
much interest and 


for older womet 
al training 


spring, 


aroused 
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we hope to follow them this year by 
more practical courses. A two-day con- 
ference on professions and the higher 
callings of the non-professional sort is 
to be held after Christmas, and we have 
promises of addresses from various dis- 
speakers. 3esides women 
many successful 
women in Virginia, it is our plan to 
invite home as far as possible all Vir- 


einia 


tinguished 


from a distance and 


women ‘who are achieving very 
outside the state, and 


the occasion a significant one 


striking success 
to make 
in showing Virginia women the many 
new opportunities open to them. 

One feature of our educational work 

our library of clippings and files of 
atalogues. Our office wainscoting is 
feet 
material 
magazines, deal- 


hune 


for a depth of about two 


ith a shifting collection of 
newspapers and 
t +1 


th the achievements of women in 


lines of activity, with the demand 
one or another of the higher forms 
work, etc. 

interest 


The material of perma- 
down 


is filed when taken 
bulletin 
central feature of the 
We are this year adding to 

resources of this kind the week- 
lies of all the better colleges of the 
Kast and South, in order to keep in 


with 


special war board is now, 


course, the 
hibit. 


touch undergraduate tendencies 
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and interests, and also to help in de- 
veloping a reading room where interest 
in college education as well as in voca- 
tional pursuits may be fostered. 

In connection with our work among 
the colleges, we have had a request 
from the vocational committee of one 
college to send the college librarian a 
list of books to be purchased with a $50 
appropriation, and in another college 
an instructor in English composition is 
planning to have the sophomores draw 
material during one semester from sub- 
jects dealing with vocations for women. 

It is gratifying to report that al- 
though our present experimental aboli- 
tion of all fees tends to deplete our in- 
come, we have had, through the mayor’s 
permission to secure contributions on 
a certain day, the gift of about one 
thousand dollars from the city. Also, 
in view of the necessity of changing our 
quarters, we have received offers both 
from city officials and from the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to provide quarters for us without at- 
tempting to control our policy. Just 
now we are hoping that in connection 
with establishing ourselves in new quar- 
ters we may bring about the opening of 
a professional building for women. But 
in any event this plan can not be real- 
ized before next year. 
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How to Get AHEAD. 
3y Albert W. Atwood, writer, lec- 
turer on finance at New York 
University. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs Merrill Company. 


Believing that the practice of 
economy is far more difficult 
than the actual earning of money 
and advice upon the subject 
much more needed, Mr. Atwood 
has written this book to tell 
young people of average earning 
capacity how to save and invest 
money. In a series of chapters 
he discusses money and its uses, 
personal finance, family finance, 
saving on small wages, how to 
buy a home and other practical 
subjects,-going into the matter 
with a thoroughness born of 
wide knowledge and long ex- 
perience. 

“Don’t pretend despise 
money,” says Mr. Atwood. “Be- 
cause if you do people will not 
listen. Ninety-nine of them out 
of a hundred are striving for it 
and they know you are. Even 
the minister who preaches the 
gospel of self-sacrifice is moved 
to take his message elsewhere by 
the offer of a larger salary. 
Why? Because money is the 
only thing that will procure for 


to 
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him the necessities and many of 
the higher things of life.” 

“It is both wise and necessary 
to get enjoyment out of life as 
we go along. Nothing so stunts 
growth as to say we cannot af- 
ford wise and desirable things. 
3ut there is a tremendous dif- 
ference between liberal intelli- 
gent expenditure and foolish ex- 
travagance. Misers almost never 
grow rich because they concen- 
trate too much energy on saving 
a penny. ‘The lesson to learn is 
to say No to extravagance; Yes 
to worthwhile things. Skinflint 
economy is really the most 
wasteful extravagance.” 

Mr. Atwood believes that the 
three best investments one can 
make are a savings-bank ac- 
count, an insurance policy and 
one’s own home. He goes into 
great detail regarding all three, 
marshalling an array of convinc- 
ing facts for the reader’s bene- 
fit. The chapter on how to own 
your own home is especially fer- 
tile in suggestion and opens up 
a mine of possibilities to people 
who still have before them the 
fascinating adventure of search- 
ing for a permanent place to 
live. 
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THe Mopern HicH SCHOOL. 
A series of papers edited by 
Charles Hughes Johnston, profes- 
sor of education in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. New York: Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons. 


Twenty-six specialists in the 
teaching profession have collab- 
orated with Prof. Johnston in 
this comprehensive and impor- 
tant book. It is not, however, 
a compilation of articles written 
by different authors with dif- 
ferent aims in mind, but is, as 
the editor explains in his preface 
“a clear agreement as to the one 
dominant purpose in view, the 
socializing work of our high 
schools.” The bringing together 
of such a set of considerations 
by experts gives unusual weight 
‘o the work as a whole and a 
freshness of content not found 
in a work dictated by any one 
mind. 


Without doubt the social idea 
is slowly changing our high 
schools but we who are not actu- 
ally engaged in school work 
know too little about the move- 
ment. We are too prone to 
think of the high school as mere- 
ly the stepping stone to college 
and do not give it the considera- 
tion it deserves as an intrinsic 
part of society itself. It is a 
sort of middle station not so im- 


portant as the beginning or the 
end of the educational journey. 
We do not realize if we ever 
stop to ponder the matter at all 
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that so-called secondary educa- 
tion is the last along systematic 
lines that the majority of our 
boys and girls will ever receive 
and that it therefore behooves 
our high schools to have in 
view the development of man- 
hood and womanhood. 


How the home and society 
generally can cooperate in this 
important work forms the sub- 
ject of a number of these papers, 
some of which are direct re- 
sponses to the crying need of the 
day for help in the solution of 
vexing problems. 

The book is divided into four 
parts. The papers grouped un- 
der the first and second head- 
ings are concerned chiefly with 
institutional and _ particularised 
relationships. Among the con- 
tributors are Homer W. Jos- 
selyn, associate professor of 
school administration in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas who presents 
a wealth of sound advice on the 
high school as a business enter- 
prise; Dora Williams, teacher of 
physiology and hygiene in the 
Boston Normal School, who sets 
before the reader the actual 
process of socialization of a set 
of students in her classes ; Alfred 
,. Hall-Quest, assistant in edu- 
cation in the University of IIli- 
nois, who has a very timely ar- 
ticle on the direction of study 
as the chief aim of the high 
school and William Wiener, 
principal of the Central Com- 
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mercial and Manual Training 
High school of Newark, N. J., 
whose interesting article on 
school study versus home study 
is in line with the modern move- 
ment to minimize study at home. 
By the plan given the child is 
permitted after school hours to 
read and make other forms 
of research; time is afford- 
ed for the impress of home 
and family influences; for 
the aesthetic influence’ of 
music, the theatre and the lec- 
ture hall. The dread that the 
child will find his way to the 
street this author believes to be 
groundless and stupid in the 


great majority of cases. 
The third part of the book, 


which is concerned with definite 
internal expressions of the social 
nature and socializing function 
of the high school, has a chapter 
on “The“Improvement of High 
School Teachers in Service” by 
Mr. Johnston; an exceptionally 
well thought out and suggestive 
article on high school journalism 
by Merle Thorp of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and a paper by 
Jesse B. Davis, principal of the 
Central High School at Grand 
Rapids, on “The Administration 
of Social Activities of High 
School Students.” 

The last quarter of the book, 
so to speak, is more miscellane- 
ous in character. Its varied ar- 
ticles include “The Socializing 
Function of the High School Li- 
brary” by Florence M. Hopkins 
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of the Detroit Central High 
School, every page of which is 
illustrative; “The High School 
as a Social Centre” by Clarence 
Arthur Perry, department of 
recreation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation who presents a study 
of educational evolution, and 
“The High School as the Art 
Centre of the Community” by 
Ella Bond Johnston, chairman 
of the art department of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The caption of this chap- 
ter is unique in the history of 
education. It is a story and an 
extremely interesting one of six- 
teen years’ work in establishing 
an art movement in connection 
with the public high school at 
Richmond, Ind. It tells how one 
high school grew to be a recog- 
nized art centre in the commun- 
ity and sets forth one by one all 
the steps taken to enable it to 
reach this pinnacle. 

Also under the fourth part 
are included valuable chapters 
on vocational and avocational 
guidance by well known educa- 
tors and a chapter on the impor- 
tance of cooperation in teaching 
English that deserves a wide 
reading, for it is true, as stated 
herein, that the professor of 
English often finds himself sadly 
handicapped in his task by the 
lack of a uniform standard of 
English in the school. “There. 
can be,” says James Fleming 
Hosac of the Chicago Normal 
College, author of the paper, 
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“no progress in cooperating in 
English teaching so long as some 
departments support by example 
best tolerate, language 
which others condemn, or—what 
is equally destructive—offer no 
positive stimulus to accurate and 
adequate expression in speech 
and in writing. It may be that 
the teacher of English is over- 
may be that the 
teacher of science has scant re- 
spect for good usage. It is at 
any rate more than likely that 
each goes his own way, quite 
unfamiliar with the attitude of 
the other, while the pupil finds 
it easy to choose the path of 
least resistance. 


or -at 


precise; it 


Space will not permit further 
mention 
pers. 


of these valuable pa- 


The book, it may be said, 
has solid and lasting educational 
value and is perhaps the most 
useful in the series of three put 
out by Prof. Johnston. 


WoMEN 
ERS. 
By Amy 


As Munitions Mak- 


Hewes, professor of 
Economics at Mount Holyoke, and 
Henriette Walters of the Russell 
Sage Foundation staff. New York: 
The Russell 


Price 75 cents. 


Sage Foundation. 


Miss Hewes’ studies of condi- 
tions in Bridgeport, Conn., oc- 
cupy the first part of this con- 
cise, well-arranged little volume. 
She was sent to that city last 
year by the Russell Sage Foun 
dation in cooperation with the 
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Survey and a good deal of the 
matter appearing here was pub- 
lished in the Survey soon after 
she returned. Her information 
chiefly from 
women workers in their homes 


was obtained 
and the social and civic authori- 
ties in Brideport, for the fac- 
tories were unwilling to give out 
data and would not allow the 
pay-rolls to be examined. 

Some of the facts gleaned 
from this survey are illuminat- 
ing. The men in the factories 
are gathered from all parts of 
the world, but the women are 
mainly Bridgeport women who 
have left less remunerative tasks 
More than half 
of them are foreigners and about 


one-half of the 118 persons in- 


for this work. 


the 
ages of eighteen and twenty- 
four. The majority of them 
were not averse to talking free- 
ly of their work and the condi- 
tions surrounding it, the surety 
of their positions and the fact 
that they could not easily be re- 
placed, having bred a certain in- 
dependence in them. Miss 
Hewes found that the eight-hour 
day, supposed to obtain gener- 
ally in the factories, was by no 
means enforced; that three 
women out of every ten worked 
ten hours and that 34 per cent 
of them had but fifteen minutes 
at the luncheon hour. Speed- 
ing up was practiced until the 
machines were so injured that 
they could not turn out the nor- 


terviewed were between 





FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


| eae a wooded campus on a bluff over- 


looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 

of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 

bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Verry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
schceol calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pool, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 


Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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mal amount and the continual 
stoppages made big inroads on 


The 


management also appeared to be 


the workers’ earning time. 


engaged in a general policy of 
reducing rates of pay. 

“The results of good pay are 
seldom questioned, especially by 
the people who receive it, but in 
the case of the women munition 
workers of Bridgeport serious 
issues have come up along with 
the high rate of wages. In an 
attempt to fill the large war or- 
ders as fast as possible women 
have been induced to work long 
hours and at night and have 
been put to work near or with 
explosives in ways which some- 
times mean accident, industrial 
poisoning or other illness.” 

“It must not be forgotten,” 
says Miss Hewes, “that along 
with the good luck of the work- 
ers strong enough to meet new 
demands for speed in industry 
may go for 
those members of the commun- 


increased distress 
ity unable to compete with the 
young and the vigorous” and she 
the 
Board of 


quotes from annual report 
of the Charities of 
Bridgeport this paragraph: 
“While a increase in 
wages resulted from boom con- 
the widowed, the 
physically handicapped and the 
inefficient suffered. 


general 
ditions, yet 


In the rush 
the poor were institutionalized, 
while the border line cases were 
submerged.” 
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In the several chapters the 
status of the women workers is 
discussed from every angle. 
“Cartridge-making and Its Dan- 
gers” is the subject of a very 
valuable chapter and “The 
\Voman at Home” must give us 
pause as we realize that the liv- 
ing conditions in munitions cen- 
ters are a matter of concern for 
the whole country at present. 
It is gratifying, however, to 
know that the city of Bridge- 
port has gone to work in earnest 
to improve the housing condi- 
tions for the industrial army 
within her gates, already with a 
large measure of success. 


Miss Walters’ 
conditions in 


summary of 
England and 
France presents many interest- 
ing facts. Many of these have 
found their way into the news- 
papers and will be familiar to 
readers of this magazine. In 
considering England Miss Wal- 
ters emphasizes the Sunday 
problem, overtime work and in- 
dustrial fatigue caused by long 
hours. For all these the New- 
man committee, organized to 
look after the health of work- 
ers, has offered at least a part 
solution, and special attention is 
now given in the munitions fac- 
tories to guarding against cramp- 
ed posture at work, excessive 
muscular strain and exposure to 
England has paid bit- 
terly for the mistakes she made 
at the beginning of the war, and 


poisons. 
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is only now awake to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of her 
women in the future life of the 
country. “Night work for 
women has been revived after 
almost a century of disuse and 
employment of married women 
and of young girls has of course 
increased. Hence it is of great 
importance to safeguard their 
period of employment. The 
Committee realized that in an 
emergency night work was in- 
evitable but has urged that its 
evils be mitigated by careful su- 
pervision, by the provision of 
sufficient pauses for rest and 
meals and, where desirable, by 
periodic change to the day- 
shift.” The questions of hous- 
ing and transit are also receiving 
attention from the Newman 
committee. 

In France the same general 
schedule of hours for munitions 
plants prevails. The conditions 
under which the women work 
aside from the pay are not as 
good as in England and Amer- 
ica however. For the most 
part sanitary conditions are 
found in the shops, but not so 
many safeguards from accident. 
French women, however, are 
not complaining. Their spirit 
of devotion precludes any great 
thought of self. Their great de- 
sire is to produce and still pro- 
duce to bring the war to a suc. 
cessful issue. For, with both the 
men and women of France, pa- 
triotic enthusiasm is exalted 
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above every other consideration. 


3ETWEEN OURSELVES AND 
OTHER SHORT STORIES. 
3y Nora B. Kinsley (Blanche 
Aron), vice-president of the North 
Rocky Mountain Section. New 
York: The Fifth Avenue Pub- 
lishing Company. 


This little book is as refresh- 
ing to the tired mind as a rose- 
bush in bloom in the winter- 
time or a burst of sunlight on 
a sombre day. It is a western 
book full of typical character 
sketches, and impressionistic pic- 
tures of nature painted with 
firm, sure strokes. Only one 
who has sensed the freedom of 
vast spaces and has known the 
comradeship of rock and plain 
and forest could have written 
“Old Pals” and “The Canon.” 
The reader can get an idea of 
the “beauty and rest and quiet” 
of the canon from the picture 
on the cover by the author—dim 
woods, a fairy glen and foam- 
ing waterfall, but the word-pic- 
ture is even better than the cam- 
era presentment. 

The story that gives the book 
its title tells how a young minis- 
ter from the settled 
in ‘Wyoming to preach is cured 
of homesickness by a sprightly 
and mischievous college girl, 
who, with her brother, sets about 
to amuse and interest’ the 
stranger. The friendly and kind 
cordiality of the west is revealed 


east who 
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in all their doings while the sis- 
ter’s pranks furnish the element 
keep the 


of excitement and 


reader guessing as to what her 
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pleasant little tale full of sug- 
gestions for the self-centred and 
informing to one who has never 
known Western hospitality. 


next move may be. It is a 


USEFUL GOVERNMEN’T BULLETINS FOR THE ASKING 
The U. S. Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C., will 

send on application any one of the following bulletins: 
Nos. 
34. Meats, Composition and Cooking ; 
121. Beans, Peas, etc., as Food; 
139. Emmer: Grain for Semi-arid Regions ; 
142. Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food; 
203. Canned Fruits, Preserves, and Jellies ; 
232. Okra: Its Culture and Uses; 
256. Preparation of Vegetables for the Table; 
270. 
293. 
295. 
298. Food Value of Corn and Corn Products ; 
375. Care of Food in the Home; 
391. Economical Use of Meat in the Home; 
413. Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home; 
414. Corn Cultivation ; 
487. 
526. 
535. 
559. 
565. 
607. 
563. 


Conveniences for the Farm Home; 
Uses of Fruit as Food; 
Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food ; 


Cheese : Economical Uses in the Diet ; 
Mutton and Its Value in the Diet; 
Sugar and Its Value as Food; 
Use of Corn, Kaffir and Cowpeas in the Home; 
Corn Meal as a Food: Ways of Using It; 
The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop ; 
Honey and Its Use in the Home; 
712. School Lunches ; 
717. Food for Young Children; 
771. Homemade Fireless Cookers and Their Use; 
807. Bread and Bread Making; 
808. How to Select Foods. I. What the Body Needs; 
817. How to Select Food. II. Cereal Foods; 
837. How to Select Food. III. Protein (in press) ; 
841. Drying Fruits and Vegetables in the Home; 
853. Home Canning of Fruits and 
States ). 


(Southern 


Vegetables. 





